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Calum, non anrmum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 


~NEW YORK, OCTOBER 6, 1860. 
Litevature. 


THE WORSHIP OF SILENCE, 
BY CHARLES SANGSTER. 

The suggestive lines that follow are extracted from ‘“‘ Hesperus” one of a col- 
lection of — reviewed inanothercolamn. The autbor will, we trust, pardon 
as for extemporising a title.— Ed. Alb. 

God loves the silent worshipper. 

‘The grandest hymna 

That natare chants—the litany 

Of the rejo'cing stars—is silent praise. 

Their nightly anthems stir 

The souls of lofty seraphim 

In the remotest heaven. The melody 

Descends in throbbings of celestial light 

Into the heart of man, whose upward gaze, 

And meditative aspect, tell 

Of the beart’s incense passing up the night. 

Above the crystalline height 

The theme of though'ful praise ascends. 

Not from the wildest swell 

Of the vexed ocean soars the fullest psalm ; 

Bat in the evening calm, 

And in the solemn midnight, silence blends 

With silence, and to the ear 

Attuned to harmony divine 

Begets a strain 

Whose trance-like stillness wakes delicious pain. 

The silent tear. 

Holds keener anguish ia its orb of brine, 

Deeper and truer grief 

Than the loud wail that brings relief, 

As thunder clears the atmosphere. 

Bat the deep, tearless Sorrow,—how profound ! 

Unspoken to the ear 

Of sense, ’tis yet as eloquent a sound 

As that which wakes the lyre 

Of the rejoicing Day, when 

Morn on the mountains lights his urn of fire. 

The flowers of the glea 

Rejoice in silence ; huge pines stand apart 

Upon the lofty hills, and sigh 

Their woes to every breeze that passeth by. 

The willow tells its mournful tale 

So tenderly, that e’en the passing gale 

Bears not a murmur on its wiags 

Of what the spirit sings 

That breathes its trembling thoughts through all the drooping 
strings. 

He loves God most who worships most 

In the obedient beart. 

The thander’s noisome boast, 

What is it to the violet lightning thought? 


——— 


FUTURE OF EUROPE 
FORETOLD IN HISTORY. 
@Y ©. B. CLIFFE LESLEY, ‘ 

The events of the last year and a half, and the character of the agita- 
‘tion over many parts of the continent, must have banished from the most 
conservative and peaceable minds in this country all confideace in the 
stability of the present political and territorial divisions of Earope. 
Whatever there may be ia the numerous omens of departure from the 
status quo to alarm or to interest Eaglisbmen, there is at least no occasion 
for surprise at the prospect. Europe is not now for the first time occu- 
pied about the removal of ancient landmarks. Its history is a chronicle 
of continual repartitions of its territory. Experience therefore would 
‘warrant no other expectation than that of further rearrangemenis, bat 
it may not be so obvious that expericnce can help to foresee the consum- 
mation towards which all such changes converge. 

It is the object of this essay to show that all che alterations of the poli- 
tical map, since the dissolution of the Roman Empire, have proceeded 
upon a uniform principle and in one direction ; and that, from a com- 
parison of accomplished facts with the tendency of existing movements, 


THE 


we may gather instruction of a practical kind respecting oar prospects establishes one central trath, that political unity, and the consequeat 


and duties, considered as both Englishmen and Europeans,—or as citi- 
zens not ouly of the British Bmpire, bat of the great commonwealth of 
civilized states. 

For the most part, nations are not more slow to anticipate the revola- 
tions of time than they are quick to forget the order of things which those 
revolutions supersede. Thus French historians of all systems, and poli- 
ticians of all parties, are accustomed ‘o assume that their nation and go- 


* homes, of wandering barbarians, we di-cover the germ and archetype of 
vernment have some ancient, natural, and immatable title to their pre- . A 
gent, and even more extensive boundaries ;* although, in trath, France the state and tne oucleas of the modera nation, that is to say, of a s0- 


has very lately reached her existing limits—by niae huadred years of 
war and usurpation—and has no other right to them than the power to 
hold what she has seized, the gradaal acqaiesceace of many vanquished 
peoples, and the final assent of the rest of Europe. 

Whatever unity Gaal 


Roman administration entirely ; there was nothing national, much less 


ni : mark and a natural fortification. Within these narrow aad precarious 

enw ag bake neh - — M ae be — + hag had Gostin to boundaries indusiry and society might take root at last; for, although 
y deg posed upon several dis- 

tinct nationalities and independent states) bad not crossed Somme, and 
they never foally occupied or governed more than a small portion of the 
land between the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. The army of Clovis 


tane, the Frank name came by d to be i 





had bat a momentary and pertial success south of the Loire, and made 
no conquest of Brittany. Charlemagne had no better title to the sove- 
reigaty of the various nations then ia Gaul than to the rest of his evan- 
escent empire, which was but an incideot of the German invasions, and 
scarcely belongs to the hietory and settlement of modern Europe. 

By the wae & Verdun in 843, the Meuse and the Rhone became the 
‘boundaries of Charles the Bald’s nominal kingdom of France or Gaul. 
Bat so broken is the succession between ancient or Roman Gaul, this 
Carlovingian France, and the modern country of that name, that, d 


. ified their site, choosing where it was possible sach froutiers a3 had na- 
as a provioce of the Empire of the . ; 
‘Coesars—as a siogle fraction of the vast imperial unit—was a matter of | ‘f#! advaatages for defence and war, and which, in this sense, natare 


more than two centuries after Hugh Capet was crowned. the people south 
of the Loire were distioguished by the general name of Romans from the 
people above that river, who were called (though not invariably or with- 
out dispute) Franks or French. Daring this period the only monarch 


France was the King of Eagland. Until the crusade of Simon de Mont- 
fort, followed by the annexation to the crown of France of Languedoc 
and Proveoce, “ the French of the North had vainly endeavoured to ex- 
tend their rale over the Gallo-Roman or Gothic population of the south. 
The language divided and defined the two yet unmingled races, Throagh- 
out the war the Crusaders are described as the Franks, as a foreign na- 
tion invading a separate territory.”* The annexation of Belgium or 
Switzerland at thie day would not be a more cruel violation of national 
rights and feelings than that which is thus described by a French histo- 
rian :—“ Thus were annexed to the kingdom of Franee the provinces of 
ancient Gaul situated right and left of the Rhone, except Gaienne and the 
valleys at the foot of the Pyrenees. The most disastrous period in the 
bistory of the people of southern France is that at which they became 
French ; when the king, whom their ancestors used to call the King of 
Paris, began to term them his subjects of the langue d'oc, in contra-distinc- 
tion to the French of the Outre Loire, who spoke the /angue d’oui. Hatred 
of the French name was the national passion of the new subjects of the 
King of France; and, even after more than two handred years had 
elapsed, to fall under his immediate government, by the extinction of 
the counts of Anjou, appeared to the people of Provence a new national 
calamity.’’t 
Guienne likewise, it is well known, formed no part of the original do- 
minions of the Capetian dynasty, and was not annexed until some time 
after the expulsion of the English in the fifteenth century, whose depar- 
ture was long lamented by many of the inhabitants of the duchy. 
When, fioally, the last Eoglish town had been captured, in 1558, Fran- 
cis II. was crowned King of France from Calais to the Pyrenees, by no 
better title than that which led to the coronation of Henry VI. of Eagland 
upon the same throne, that is to say, the fortune of war. 
In anotber sense the war with Eagland may be said to have created 
the French monarchy and nation; for, as every French historian con- 
feases, it was in the course of that long struggle that the different races 
began to forget the natural, or primitive and uncivilized divisions of 
locality and descent, and by making common cause against a common 
enemy, to regard each other as fellow countrymen. Yet even at the he- 
ginniag of the sev th century the territory of France was far short 
of its present boundaries ; the policy of Richelieu, the iless encroach- 
ments of Louis X[V, and after his death a century and a half of war and 
annexatioa followed, before Alsace, la Franche Comté, Roussillon, Lor- 
raine, Nice, and Savoy, could be incladed under a single government, or 
inbabited by a united nation ¢ 
Thus the history of France, and of the consolidation of the different 
races, languages, laws, and governments which once flourished between 
the Mediterranean, the Alps, and the Atlantic, is identical in its main 
features with that of the growth of the empire of all the Russias out of 
the dukedom of Moscow. It is one series of conquests, annexations, and 
usurpations ; one continuous repud.ation of geographical or fixed nata- 
ral limits ; one uosparing denial of claims to national indep and 
unity foanded on race, history, language, iustitutions, and locality. The 
genuine traditions of Freach policy no more recognise the Rhine, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees as the natural boundaries of France, than the 
Oise, the Marne, and the Cevennes, the Rhone, the Loire, and the Ga- 
ronne, or the Vosges and the Saone, which have been successively crossed. 
The Elbe and the Carpathians, the Evro and the Mediterraneaa,§ are 
beyond. So long as earth and water remain for her heralds to demand, 
France will not want popular doctrioes, “ which may reach forth jast 
occasions (as may be pretended) of war.’’|| The conscience of the nation 
is in this respect more easily satisfied than even that of the ancient Ro- 
mans, who, as Lord Bacon notices ia his remarks on the advantage te ao 
empire of habits and ideas suggestive of military enterprise, “ though 
they esteemed the extending of the limits of their empire to be great 
honour to their generals when it was accomplished, yet never rested upon 
that alone to begin a war,’{ Indeed, the Romane modestly held their 
public festival in honour of the god of boundaries, “on the sixth mile- 
stone towards Laureatum, because this was originally the extent of the 
territory in that directioa.”** Upoa the same principle the French 
should celebrate their Terminalia, not at U:reeht, Cobleatz, or Genoa, 
but near the fourth milestone on the road from Paris to St. Denis, along 
which Louis VI. so often rode, lance ia band, to the abbey of which he 
was a vassal, at the end of bis royal domains; and along which Louis 
ek a have passed on his way to invade the United Provinces ia 
1672? tt 

But altbough the greatness of France has been accomplished by an us- 
swerving ae of aggression, as threateniog pow as in the days of 
Louis XLV., it would be a blind stady of history to overlook the i 











who reigned by legitimate right on both sides of this natural boundary of | puted 


there was war—incessant war—without, there wae peace within. There 
was war without, not (as M. Guizot observes) because of the brutality of 
feudal manners, but on account of the absence of any central authority 
to make binding general rules, enforce their observance, and settle dis- 
rights. There is not always in war anything necessarily and es- 
seotially barbarous. It is often the only fina! procesa by which indepen- 
dent powers can conclude angry differences about subjects to which they 
attach vital importance. It does not of necessity arise from wilfal or 
conscious injustice on either side ; when it does, it implies spirited re- 
sistance to injustice on the other side, which civilized men are the most 
apt to make. The feudal wars were in this respect analogous to those 
of modern states, which, by reason of their independence, have often no 
means of legislating conclusively for Europe and other parts of the world 
except by arms, or “ armed opiaions.” 

But interdependence and peace, not independence and war, are the 
ultimate destiny of mankind. And thas we fiod throughout the middle 
ages a perpetual consolidation of petty sovereigaties and republics, pro- 
duced by that tendency of human society to unity, which, beginain 
with the composition of innumerable fiefs ia the nia century, bas 

in a few great states and nations io the nineteenth. The poor freeman 
excbanged his liberty for the protection of the neighbouring lord ; the 
lord became the vassal of the greater count or duke, compelled in his 
turn to acknowledge the supremacy of som? more powerfal suzeraia ; 
until monarchy rose upon the ruins of their independ * and 
although it rose for the most part cruelly, oppressively, and treacherously, 
men hailed its appearance because they could fly from petty tyrants to 
the throne, and only an army capable of invading a great state could 
annoy a poor man’s dwelling. 

Tha decline of feadalism not only proves the essentially transitory 
character of political divisions and boundaries, and the constant tendency 
of those forces, which impel the movements of European society to sweep 
larger circles of civil union, but also throws a light on the chief cause of 
the essentially military structure of moderna civilization, Petty indepen- 
dent states make war because of their independence, and petty wars be- 
cause their powers are petty. Great states, too, make war because of 
their independence, and their wars are great in proportion to their own 
magnitade. And withal, “ they live,” as Hobbes has said, “ in the con- 
ditions of perpetual war, with their frontiers armed, and cannon planted 
against their neighbours round about.” When Richelieu destroyed the 
fortifications of the feudal engiaeers, Vauban fortified the frontiers of the 
kingdom. Powerful countries have powerful adversaries, bat they close 
in a common patriotism a thousand local enmities. 

We have seen that this was so in France; so it wasin Spain. “ For 
several hundred years after the Saracenic invasion at the beginning of 
the eighth century, Spain was broken up into a number of small bat in- 
dependent states, divided in their interests, and often in deadly hostili 
with one another. It was inhabited by races the most dissimilar in 
origin, religion, and government. * * * * By the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the namber of states into which the country had been divided, 
was reduced to four, Castile, Arragon, Navarre, and the Moorish kingdom 
of Granada. At the close of that century these various races were 
blended into one great nation under one common rule. The war of Gra- 
nada subjected all the sections of the country to one common action, 
under the influence of common motives of the most exciting kind ; while 
it brought them in conflict with a race, the extreme repugaance of whose 
institutions and character to their own served greatly to nourish the 
sentiment of nationality. In this way the spark of patriotism was kin- 
dled throughout the whole nativu, and the most distant provinces of the 
Peninsula were kait together by a bond of union which bas remained in- 
dissoluble. The petty states which had before swarmed over the country, 
neutralising each other’s operations, and preveating any effective move- 
ment abroad, were now amalgamated into one whole. Sectional jealousies 
and antipathies, indeed, were too sturdily rooted to be wholly extinguished, 
but they gradually subsided under the inflaence of a common goveramen 
aod community of interests. A more enlarged sentiment was i 

into the people, who, in their foreiga relations at least, aesamed the atti- 
tade of one great nation, The names of Castilian and Arragonese were 
merged in the comprehensive one of Spaviard.”’t 

In like manner the comprehensive name of Eoglishman denotes a fasion 
of races which once hated each other with & hatred passing that of the 
Breton or Provengal for the Frenchman; aod the United Kingdom has 
grown great by the fall of as many independent prioces as now divide 
aod harass Germany. The Saxon heptarehy, itself pam ape te more 
subdivided, was fires compressed into an Eoglich ; Wales, Ire- 
land, and Scotland were then included. And this consolidated insular 
state became the nucleus of a maritime empire, whose outposts in Ka 

are Heligoland, Gibraltar { Malta, and thore floating fortifications 
manded by commerce at ao epoch when art bas eff the boundaries of 
natare, and placed in immediate jaxtaposition all the conflicting traditions 
and i 








a nisl ions to the Someine Renan vay from the substitution of one 

Mmonarehy for many inde agent and nontile sta : 
cessors of Hugh Capet might hold the angaage of the anit sgh ne mee 
to the subjugated Gauls: “ Regoa bellaqae per Gallias semper faere 
donec in nostrum jus concederetis.”“{{ 1c should console us even for the 
surviving jealousy of the Eaglish name, that so many other rancorous 
national antipatbies are buried for ever ; aod that a nameroaus and illus- 
trious people now dwell together as brethren in unity, and, however high 
and martial! their epirit, will draw the sword against each other as aliens 
no more, Nay, even this is some compensation for past aggression, that 
Europe bas now the warning of so many centuries that France will, 
sooner or later, bear down the opposition of all unequal aad divided 
force, acknowledging no froutiers short of the most coavenient positions 
to support the exteusion of her territory ; and that, between it and Ras- 
sia, Ouly brave, united, and powerful nations can permanently preserve 
their independeace. It is still more pertinent to our argument to ob- 
serve that the history of France, as of every other great modero state, 


supremacy of law over all quarrel, cin alove supersede the jurisdiction 
of force.)) and that all Europe has been steadily extending the «reas of 
fellow citizenship and patriotism, and steadily enclosing iaternational 
feud and the war of independent sovereigns and societies within legal 
barriers, ever since the anarchy asd independence (as it is called) of 
savage life took shelter under the feudal system, 

In that primitive settlement and organization, in fixed localities and 


ciety which has fused ancient differences of descent and blood, and is 
united by a larger and noblier tie than that cf the family or tribe. Con- 
querors and conquered, companions ia arma, often of difterent origins, 
settled upon the same spot, formed one defensive compact, fixed aod for- 


indicated and ordained. Every hb li aad stream afforded at onc: a land- 





* Milman’s Latin Christianity, iv. 204. 

+ Thierry’s Norman Conquest. 

+“ La revolution et les guerres de la revolution ont fait pour plus !’unité de la 
France que n’auraient fait dix sitcles.”— Reveu des Deux Mondes, | Juillet, 1860. 
Se Savoy cannot, even now, be regarded as irrevocably aunexed to 

Trance. 

§ The Mediterranean has already been not indistinctly spoken of as a French 
lake by nataral position. 

ay Essay XXIX. Of the Trae Greatness of Kingdoms. 

m. 

** Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

tt In 1671 Sir W. Temple predicted this war in terms which an English 
Statesman might use almost withvat variation ia 1860 :—* In regard there are 





the end of the tenth century, while the genuine Romans and primitive 
Celts were slaves, the Bretons, Normans, Burgundians, Visigoths, and 
‘Gascons maintained agaiast the Franks their se territories, their 
distinct nationality, names, and political i Aboat this time 
it was that the duke of a small district north of the Loire, insulated by 
nataral boundaries, and long afterwards called the Isle of France, as- 
sumed, with the consent of some of the chieftains of northern Gaal, the 
title of King ; thereby effacing the last vestige of the Carlovingian sove- 
reigaty, while laying the foundation of the modero realm of France. For 


* This idea is more deeply rooted in the French mind than is commonly be- 
SS en Daan te Ganguesen to tin genes Europe even if there 
were no Bona > 

“ La nature ne voulat que le maintien de nos limites naturelles. L’idée de les 
Teprendre ne se perdra : elle est profondement nationale et profondement 
historique.— Th . des Temps_Mérov. i. 194. 
“ C'est ceulement au traité de Verdun, en 843, que la France a reculé du Rhin 
> des a a n’a cessé de reclamer son antique heritage.” —Duruy, Hist. 





France, 
“J ‘ou allait la Gaule, disait Richelieu ne 14 doit aller la France.”— 
Compare Thiers, “ Hist. da Commulat ot de 1" 


Id. ii. 2 ” 
124, and Empire,” vol. xvii. p. 


g upoa record (thoagh all of them the mere result 
of our own divisions and iavitasions),—when trade is grown the design of all 
i when, iostead of a king of France sarrounded and 

f 


of the old aod new worlds ; when, in fact, civilization itself 
is militant, as well as conscious that it must perish, if ever it meets with 
superior force ow the side of barbarism. The British isles, in Virgil’s 
days “ divided from the whole world,” are, iu our days, closely to 
a larger world than the Roman poet knew. 

For three centuries the breadth of the Rbine sufficed to protect the Ro- 
man province of Gaul from invasion by the Franks, and was ae, 
regarded as the natural boandary of the Empire in that direction. 

the Eaglish Caannel is not a sufficient boundary, and we are side by side 
with those same Franks, who have fought their way from the R to 
the Atlantic, seizing as they came some considerable Gallo-Roman posses- 
sions of the Englist Crown. 

Our insular history ceased when our American and Asiatic h be- 
gan ; and we are called on to defend our trade aad citizens not only by 
the British shores, but along the St. Lawrence, the Red Sea, and the In- 
dian Ocean. These are become the natural boundacies of our Empire. 
But the boundaries of empires are inconsistent things; the earth ackaow- 
ledges the permanent domiaion only of powerful and united nations, The 
laws of nature have decreed that the strong must increase and the feeble 
decrease, and have set a bouuty on the firm covjuaction of numerous pa- 
triotic hearts. 

Where now are the boundaries of Poland, whose internal divisions seat. 
tered a dominion which, stretching from the Baltio to the Euxine, and 
from the Danube to the Duieper, threatened to defeat the of 
Brandeaburg and Moscow ? 

Rassian patriots aud statesmen have reason to rejoice that the cruel 
yoke of the Turtars rescued taeir country from being lost in Poland, by 
creating @ national uoity paramount over the local differences of man: 
petty principalities.) That mighty emplre—which has crossed the U; 
and broken down te middie wall of partition between Europe and 
Asia ; which has conqavred the mo-t stubbora barriers of race and dis- 
tance ; swallowed up inland, Poland, Siberia, Circassia, aod Pow part 
ot Tartary, and which now threatens at once China and Turkey—first 
emerged from the union of many feeble independent tribes, which a 
thousand years ago were spread over the plains of the Volga, and from 
the gradual subjection to a government of numerous chiefs, once 
the equals of the dukes of Moscow. 

In the history of the Netherlands our theory finds another melancholy 
confirmation. Had the Germans and Celts of Holland and Belgiam been 

pable of sp combination, or been consolidated by a line of 
politic princes, they would not at this moment be regarded as a sort of 
natural prey by that mixture of German and Celt, the Frenchman. A 
division of races begun by nature, bat which natare forbids to last, has 
made Belgium the battie-field of Europe, aad exposed Holland to the 
peril of altimate submersion beneath a mightier and more indefati 
power than the ocean. Yet there might have been reared on the oppo- 
site shore of the North Sea a polity as grand as that which ia these 
islands bas ariseo from the union of elements more opposed than any that 
have divided the Netherlands into two small aad precarious kiogdoma. 
In bis “ History of the Datch Republic,” Mr. Motley has well obeerved— 

“ Had eo many valuavie and contrasted characteristics been early fased 
nto a whole, it would be diffizalt to show a race more richly eadowed by 











nations in Europe ; 
bearded by dukes of Brittany and Sooponty.<8 ee a ene owa p sions 0: 
N dy and Gai , We how in France the greatest forces tnat per- 
haps have ever been kaown uader the command of any Christian Prince, it may 
import us in this calm we enjoy to hearken to the storms that are now rising 
abroad, and by the best ives that we have, to discover from what coast 
pos fon = nesees If there were any certain height where the flights of power 
S =o = end, we migat im :giae sy interest pod were 
it to conserve its present greatness, so feared neighbours, aod so glori- 
ous in the world ; but, besides that the motions and Quteos ef’ vanae dinas 
are endiess, it may be necessary fur France to have som» war or other in pur- 
suit abroad which may amuse the nation, and keep them from reflecting on 
their condition at home, hard and uneasy to all bat such as are in pay from the 
Court..... “Besidse the’ persoaal dispositions of the pore oa ae 
and many circumstances in the Government, the con’ increase of 
forces in time of peace, and their fresn iuvasion of Lorraine, are enough to 
Goon ts with © proupent of sessreding to parpemm”—Surecy ef ths Cnoaine 
a purpose. 
tions, &c., in 1671. 
Payee oyety ng 73. 
In societate 
mus L. 








aut lex, aut vis valet. Bacon, De Fontibus Juris, Aphoris- 


vernment, and ander 
is to say, local sovereigaties, gradually di Sach were 
and necessary results of the vices of the feudal system, and especial! 
vessive predomi of individual independence.”—Guizor 
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‘erdinand and Isabella. 
The title of Great Britain to Gibcaltar is infinitely better than that under 
which France 


France. 
| rere Great Brisaln toc 
several other by Lou * xiv. jalan ety itnoat the 
towns, ‘s . peace, wi! 
thes. Gibraltar was 
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nature for dominion and progress than the Belgc-Germanic people. The | 
inent characteristics, by which the two great races of the land were 

Sistinguished, time has rather hardened than effaced. In their contrast | 

and separation lies the key to much of their history. Had Providence | 
permitted a fusion of the two races, it is ible, from their, ition, 
and from the geographical and historical link which they would have 
fforded to the dominant tribes of people, that a world-empire might 





have been the result, different in many respects from any which has yet 
arisen.” 


| 

King Leopold said lately to his people, “ Let us never forget the motto 
which our couatry bas chosen for its own, ‘It is union that constitutes 
strength ;'”’ and well would it bave beeu if their proper fellow couatry 
men, the Datcb, could have adopted and acted on such a motto long ago. 
Bat the tide in the affairs of men must be taken at tbe flood. The narrow 
sympathies and selfish arrogance of the Dutch have bound them to their 
native shallows. 

Yet some gleam of hope is reflected northwards on Belgium and Hol- 
land from the prospects of two other countries by the side of France. It 
seems to be the destiny of the French to promote the unity of nations, | 
both when they fail and when they prozper in their designs on neigh- 
bouring states ; in one case by identifying with a marvellous faculty the 
feelings and interests of their new compatriots with their own, and in the | 
other by compelling the ities, whose independ they threaten, | 
to close their differences in the presence of a common danger. Austria, 
too, seems doomed to forward those amalgamations of mankind which 
are most opposed to her cherished policy. Thus, although the divisions | 
of Germany and the feuds of Italy are as ancient as the breach between | 
Holland and Belgium, their termination io a broad and generous patriot- | 
ism is at hand ; adding fresh proof that it will not be the fate of Europe | 
to be for ever subdivided by barbarian origin or situation, and that old | 
maps aud canons of descent do not fix irrevocably the terms of nation- | 
ality. Prussia, the hope of Germany, has no frontiers in natare ; and her 
capital is built on a river which once ran between natural enemies—be- | 
tween pitiless Dutchmen and obstinate Wends.* And Piedmont bas crept 





pounded of more than as many baodred? There is not, as we have some 
reason to know, anything sacred or eternal in the numerical proportions 
of a heptarchy or an octarchy,—nor anything to arrest the action of 
those natural forces which have extended civic union already from the 
hamlet to the vast Empire. By bis whole nature, by bis worst and most 
selfish passions as well as by bis best affections, by his weakness as well as 
by his strengib, man is driven into political association with bis fellows. 
Hunger, ambition, avarice, and fear, as well as public spirit, generosity 
and genius, have been the architects of civilized society ; and war, alike 
by its q , ite entbusi , and its terrors, has been the greatest 
peacemaker among mankind. 

There is, then, in the aggravated perils of Europe, no ground for alarm 
about its final destinies. Law is not the child of natural justice in men. 
It is compulsory justice. Violence, iniquity, quarrel, and the general 
danger are its parents; as pain and disease have called into existence 
the pbysician’s art. The more frequent the occasions of international dis- 
pute, aud the more awful their cousequence, the more speedily does legal 
arbitration myny = | necessarily arise. Already we may discern in the 
womb of time an infant European senate, and the rudiments of European 
law. And as the plot thickens, as nations come closer ~~ in order 
of battle, as they confederate for conquest and defence, European unity 
gains ground. The fear of France unites Germany ; the hatred of Aus- 
tria consolidates Italy ; and the question of the East, even if it must be 





| answered by the sword, promotes the final settlement of the great ques- 


tion of the West—the frame of the future polity of Europe. 

Already is Europe mere obviously and essentially one country, one state 
than France was a few buodred years ago, and more is done for the growth 
of nations ia a generation now than inacentury then, “The inhabitants 
of Provence,” says M. Guizot,* of Languedoc, Aquitaine, Normandy, 
Maine, &c., had, it is true, special names, laws, destinies of their own ; 
they were, under the various app llations of Angevins, Manceaux, Nor- 
mands, Provingaux, &c., 80 many nations, so many states, distinct from 
each other, often at war with each other. Yet above all these various 
territories, above all these petty nations, there hovered a sole and single 


from a transalpine seignory into an Italian kingdom. | Dame, a general idea, the idea of a nation called the French, of a com- 

There never was a great state or nation which did not combine in one mon country called France.’’ It may in like manner be said of Great 
country and people a diversity of territories and races, Affinities of | Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Russ‘a, &c., that above all these various 
blood may produce congenial manners in contiguous communities, may | territories, above all the natious, distinct from each other, often at war 
touch the imagination, and arouse the sympathies of the haman heart, | with each other, there hovers a sole and single name, a general idea, the 
and so facilitate the formation of larger and more coherent unions than idea of a nation called the Europeans, of acommon country called Europe. 
our ancestors in Europe were able to contrive. Latin, Teatonic, Sla-| The people of that great country are even now unconsciously debating 
yonic, or Scandinavian genealogies may help to conjoin, but they can- | about its future institutions. And it is for us, above all Europeans, to 
not keep for ever apart the people of Christeodom. They have failed | provide that Europe shall flaally be something nobler than a great 
to put asunder the Frank, the Roman, the Goth, and the Breton in| shop, something less miserable than a great prison. Nor is there any- 
France, and the Dane, the Saxon, the Norman, and the Celt in the Bri-| thing more certain than that the citizeus of the future Earope will owe 








tish islands. The truth at the bottom of current theories of ‘ the nation- | 
alities ” is simply, that there is a tendency of the people of the conti- | 
nent toassemble in great solid masses round a hidden centre. The 
dissolution of imperfect political formations ia but the antecedent of re- 
composition into more consistent unities. Thus Normandy, Brittany, 
Anjou, and Guienne parted from Eogland (with which close association 
was then impossible) to combine inseparably with a nearer neighbour. 

Through all the repartitions which Europe has undergone since the 
fall of the empire of the Romans (which fell because it was unable to 
unite the men of the north with the men of the south), the operation of 
one centripetal law is visible in a perpetual effort towards the establish. | 
meat of wider and firmer bases of civil society, and the composition of | 
fewer and greater states ani nations. Everywhere we now fiad names | 
which are the genuine historical vestiges of the earlier groupings of 
mankind under petty independent or ted governments, Many 
English counties once were separate kingdoms. The eighty-six depart- | 
ments of France are, as it were, the hatchments of so many departed | 
feudal sovereiguties. Germany, which once counted its princes and re- 
— by huadreds, now counts them by teas, and may soon count them 

y twos, Aad, io Italy, the same generation, which 





| 
as tolerated ten | 





p t states, seems no longer able to tolerate more 
than one. Nationality has so widened its borders that what once was 
triotism and fidelity, is now disloyalty and treason ; what was the 
Meogasae of a separate people is faintly heard in a provincial accent ; 
that which was the general law of a kingdom is with difficalty de- | 
tected by an aatiquary ia the usages of a few quaint aad secluded pea- | 
sants. Europe has already almost concentrated itself into a heptarchy 
or octarchy, or into fewer indepeadent states than there were a few years 
ago in Italy alone. But if, in place of—for example say—seveao hundred | 
states, there be only seven, it follows that only the difference of seven | 
instead of seven hundred nations or goveraments can lead to war, and 
that all smaller feuds are brought under the cognisance of an impartial 


tus not, however, mistake the consequence. The substitution of 
civil union for the hostilities incident to a state of natural isolation, has 
neither extinguished warfare, nor has it been for the most part peace- 
fully accomplished. Sword in hand the sovereigns of Europe have ex- 
their dominions, aad cut off the belligereat right of independence 
from their conquered neighb Aad when the sapremacy of law has 
thus been established over wider areas, ousting therein the jarisdiction 
of force and the original trial by battle, the magaitade of external war 
bears proportioa to the dimensions of the aggrandized states. Hitherto 
civilization has led, not so much to the extiaction of hostilities, as to 
their disappearance oa a small scale, and resumption on a vast one. 
When the batties ofthe Saxon hepiarchy were finished, Eagland begao 
ber battles with Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, followed by her greater 
struggle with France. Now a duel between two great states calls all the 
others into the field. And it may be that Asia will one day rise i. arms 
against the jotrusion of western civilization, and that a war of hemi- 
8p may precede the joa by wankiad of all their differences 
to legal arbitration. 


In societate civili aut lex aut vis vale. The existence of law in civilized 








the measure of liberty they may enjoy, and the degree of public spirit and 
generosity with which they may be endowed, mainly to the exertions 
and example of the citizens of Great Britain in the present generation. 
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THE TWO BOYHOODS. 


GIORGIONE AND TURNER. 
(From Mr. Ruskin’s 5th volume of “ Modern Painters.”’) 


Born balf-way between the mountains and the sea—that young George 
of Castelfranco—of the Brave Castle :—Stout George they called him, 
George of Georges, 80 goodly a boy he was—Giorgione. 

Have you ever thought what a world his eyes opened on—fair, search- 
ing eyes of youth? What a world of mighty life, from those mountain 
roots to the shore ;—of loveliest life, when he went down, yet so young, 
to the marble city—and became himself as a fiery heart to it? 

A city of marble, did I say !—nay, rather a golden city, paved with 
emerald. For traly,every pinnacle and turret glanced or glowed, over- 
laid with gold, or bossed with jasper. Beneath, the unsallied sea drew 
in deep breathing, to and fro, its eddies of green wave. Deep-hearted, 
majestic, terrible as the sea,—the men of Venice moved in sway of power 
and war ; pure as her pillars of alabaster, stood her mothers and maidens ; 
from foot to brow, all noble, walked her knights ; the low bronzed gleam- 
ing of sea-rusted armour shot augrily under their blood-red mantle-folds. 
Fearless, faithful, patieat, impenetrable, implacable—every word a fate 
—sate her senate. Ia hope and honoar, lulled by flowing of wave around 
their isles of sacred sand, each with his name written and the cross graved 
at bis side, lay ber dead. A wonderful piece of world. Rather, itself a 
world. It lay along the face of the waters, no larger, as ite captain saw 
it from their masts at evening, than a bar of sunset that could not pass 
away ; but for its power, it must have seemed to them as if they were 
sailing in the expanse of heaven, and this a great planet, whose orient 
edge widened through ether. A world from which all igaoble care and 
pet'y thoughts were banished, with all the common and poor elements of 
life. No fouloess, nor tumult, in those tremulous streets, that filled, or 


ling silence. No weak walls could rise above them ; 00 low roofed cot- 
tage, nor straw-built shed. Only the strength as of rock, and the finished 
setting of stones most precious. And aroand them, far as the eye could 
reach, still the soft moving of stainless waters, proudly pure ; as not the 
flower, so neither the thorn nor the thistle, could grow in the glancing 
fields. Ethereal strength of Alps, dream like, vanishing in high proces- 
sion beyond the Torceilan shore ; blue islands of Paduan hills, poised in 
the golden west. Above, free winds and fiery clouds ranging at their 
will:—brightness out of the north, and balm from the south, and the 
stars of the evening and morning clear in the limitless light of arched 
heaven and circling sea. 

Sach was Giorgione’s school—such Titian’s home. 

Near the south west corner of Covent Gardena, a equare brick pit or 
well is formed by a close-set block of houses, to the back windows of 
which it admits a few rays of light. Access to the bottom of it is ob- 





society is bused upon experience that the natural state of independent 
humana beings is mistrust, violeace, and warfare; thai they covet the 
same objects, are not, nor can be just to each other in their competition ; 
and that they are prone to employ the tyrauny of force to obtain submis- | 
sion to their partial wills. It is singular that the very politicians who 
deride the necessity of precautions agaiast foreiga aggression, are pecu- 
liarly appreheasive of an abuse of the power of the sword by their own 
veromeat, They admit readily that life and property require protec- 
against the licence of their countrymen ; they appear doubtful of | 

the sufficiency of the rigid checks with which the British constitution sar- | 


rounds the prerogative of their owa sovereign ; and yet they affirm that) 


tained out of Maiden-lane, through a low archway and an iron gate; and 
if you stand long enough under the archway to accustom your eyes to 
the darkness, you may see on the left hand a narrow door, which formerly 


| gave quiet access to a respectable barber's shop, of which the front wia- 
dow, looking into Maiden-lane, is still extant, filled, in this year (1860), 


with a row of bottles, connected, in some defunct manner, with a brewer's 
business. A more fashionable neighbourhood, it is said, eighty years ago 
than now—never, certainly, a cheerful one—whereia a boy being boro 
on St. George’s day, 1775, began soon after to take interest in the world 
A a Garden, and put to service such spectacles of life as it 
afforded. 


we have nothing to apprebead in the most defenceless coudition from | mM... knights to be seen there, nor, I imagine, many beautiful ladies ; 


armies aad poteatates, over whose movements we have no con- | 


trol of law. Tuey think their fellow-citizens partial, prejudiced, and 
liable to be swayed by passions and caprice ; i even dishonest, 
and oftea yoy 2 They are urgent against allowing those in high 
at home to e their own pretensions ; yet they ask us to trust 
plicitly to the fairness and goodwill of people who have, compara- 
tively, few interests and associations in commoa with us, and some an- 
client grudges against us. If the chief of another state is capable of 
shedding tue blood of his owa subjects for his personal aggrandizement 
—if he taxes, couflscates, banishes, and imprisons at his arbitrary plea- 
sure io bis native territory—if he suffers no voice to be raised against his 
despotic will among those who have given him all his greatness, is it pos- 
sible that our wealth, our liberties, our detant press should never tempt 
oat Ifit be his manifest policy that all the splendid genius of 

nation should be concealed, and only one head figure above the crow 
in the eyes of Europe, can he look without jealousy at the celebrity and 
power of numerous foreigners who thwart his projects, and wound his 
ambition? It is not supposed that we ourselves are just in all our in- 
ternational dealings ; that we have done no wrong in Sees, America, 
or Asia; that we have never invaded a weaker power, and that the most 
defenceless people are safe from our dictation ; and yet we are told that 
so far as other nations are concerned, the age of conquest and warfare 
by. Are Venice, Constantinople, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and 
Pekin, not prizes which civilized states are eager to grasp, and for which 
they are likely to contend? “ What would mea bave?” says Lord Bacon. 
“ Do they think that those they employ and deal with are saints? Do 
they not think they will have their own ends, and be truer to themselves 
to them?” The course which civilization bas pursued is, in trath, so 
far from having divested society of a military garb, that it has animated 
the most forward communities with an ambition of aggrandizement, such 
as the ancient Romans scarcely kaew ; that passions and priaciples, new 
in the world’s history, are in tumultuous conflict in the bosom of nations ; 
that the boasted annihilation of distance bas brought the armies of Europe 
#0 close, that it is bat a word, and then a blow; and that we can only 
—- to avoid war by casting the sharpest sword into the scale of peace. 
this condition, thea, the perpetual destiny of Europe? Shall the 
sword devour for ever? History, rightly understood, seems to answer, 





not. For why should the progress of haman confederation, and of the | 


rule of law, cease #0 5000 48 seven or eight states shall have been com- 





* Carlyle’s History of Prederick the Great. 


eir costume at least disadvantageous, depending much on incumbency 
of bat and feather, and short waists ; the majesty of men founded simi- 
| larly on shoebuckles and wigs ;—impressive enough when Reynolds 

will do his best for it; but not suggestive of much ideal delight to a 
* Bello ovile dov’ io dormii agnello ;”’ of things beautiful, besides men 
and women, dus:y sunbeams up or down the street on summer mornings ; 
deep-furrowed cabbage-leaves at the greengrocer’s; magnificence of 
oranges in wheelbarrows round the corner; and Thames’ shore within 
three minutes’ race. 
None of these things very glorious ; the best, however, that England, 
it seems, was then able to provide for a boy of gift; who, such as they 
| are, loves them—never, indeed, forgets) them. The short waists modify 
| to the last bis visions of Greek ideal. His foregroundshad always a suc- 
| culent cluster or two of greengrocery atthe corners. Enchanted oranges 
| gleam in Covent Gardens of the Hesperides ; and great ships go to pieces 
| in order to scatter chests of them on the waves. That mist of early sun- 
| beams in the London dawn crosses, many and many a time, the clearness 
| of Italian air ; and by Thames’ shore, with its stranded barges and glid- 
| ings of red sail, dearer to us then Lucerne lake or Venetian lagoon,— 
| by Thames’ shore we will die. , 
| With sach circamstance round him in yoath, let us note what necessar 
| effects followed upon the boy. I assume him to have Giorgioue’s mowed 
| bility (aod more than Giorgione’s, if that be possible) to colour and form. 
| 1 tell you further, and this fact you may receive trastfully, that bis sea- 
| sibility to human affection and distress was no less keen than even his 
| sense for natural beaaty—beart sight deep as eye-sight. 
| Consequently, he attaches himself with the taithfullest child love to 
everytbiog that bears an image of the place he was born in. No matter 
| how ugly it ic,—has it anythiog about it like Maiden Lane, or like 
Thames’ shore! If so, it shall be painted for their sake. Hence, to the 
very close of life, Taroer could endure uglinesses which no one else, of 
the same sensibility, would have borne with for an instant. Dead brick 
walls, blank square windows, old clothes, market-womanly types of hu- 
manity—anythiog fishy aud maddy, like Billingsgate or Hangerford Mar- 
ket, bad great attraction for him ; black barges, patched sails, and every 
| possible condition of fog. 

Yoa will find these tolerations and affections guiding or eustainiog him 
to the last hour of bis life ; the notablest of all such endurances being 
that of dirt. No Venetian ever draws anything foul ; but Turaer de- 
voted pictare after picture to the illustration of effects of dinginess, 
smoke, eoot, dust, and dusty texture ; old sides of boots, weedy roadside 


fell, beneath the moon ; but rippled music of majestic change, or thril- c 


vegetation, dung-bill, straw-yards, and all the soilings and stains of 
every common labour. 

And more than this, he not only could endare, but enjoyed and looked 
for litter, like Covent Garden wreck after the market. His pictures are 
often full of it, from side to side: their foregrounds differ from all others 
in the natural way that things have of lying about in them. Even hig 
richest vegetation, in ideal work, is confused ; and he delights in shingle, 
débris, and heaps of fallen stones. The last words he ever spoke to me 
about a picture were in gentle exultation about bis St. Gothard: “ that 
litter of stones which I endeavoured to represent.” 

The second great result of this Covent Garden training was, under- 
standing of and regard for the poor, whom the Venetians, we saw, de- 
spised ; whom, contrarily, Turner loved, and more than loved—under- 
stood. He got no romantic sight of them, but an infallible one, as he 
prowled about the end of bis lane, watching night effects in the wintry 
streets ; nor sight of the poor alone, but of the poor ia direct relations 
with the rich, He knew, in good and evil, what both classes thought of, 
and how they dealt witb, each other. 

Reynolds and Gainsborough, bred in country villages, learned there 
the country boy’s reverential theory of “ the squire,” and kept it. They 
painted the squire and the equire’s lady as centres of the movements of 
the universe, to the end of their lives. But Turner perceived the younger 
equire in other aspects about the lane, occurring prominently in its night 
scenery, as a dark figure, or one of two, against the moonlight. He saw 
aleo the working of city commerce, from endless warehouse, towering 
over Thames, to the back shop in the lane, with its stale herrings—highly 
interesting these last ; one of his father’s best friends, whom he often 
afterwards visited affectionately at Bristol, being a fishmonger and glue- 
boiler ; which gives us a friendly turn of mind towards herring- q 
whaliog, Calais poissardes, and many other of our choicest subjects 4 
after life; all this being connected with that mysterious forest below 
Londou Bridge on one side ;—and, on the other, with these masses of 
human power and national wealth which weigh upon us, at Covent Gar- 
den here, with strange compression, aad crush us into narrow Hand 
Court. 

“That mysterious forest below London Bridge”’—better for the boy 
than wood of pine or grove of myrile. How he must have tormented the 
watermen, beseeching them to let him crouch anywhere in the bows, 
quiet as a log, so only that be might get floated down there among the 
ships, and round and round the ships, and with the shipe, and by the 
ships, and under the ships, staring and clambering ;—these the only quite 
beautiful things he can see iu all the world, except the sky ; but these, 
when the sun is on their sails, filling or falling, endlessly disordered by 
eway of tide and stress of anchorage, beautiful unspeakably ; which ships 
also are inhabited by glorious creatures—red-faced sailors, with pipes, 
appearing over the guowales, true kuights, over their castle parapete— 
the most angelic beings in the whole compass of London world. And 
Trafalgar happening long before we can draw ships, we, nevertheless, 
coax all current stories out of the wounded sailors, do our best at present 
to show Nelson’s funeral streaming up the Thames, ard vow that Trafal- 
gar shall bave its tribute of memory some day. Which, yemy 4 is 
accomplished—once, with all our might, for its death ; twice, with all 
our might, for its victory ; thrice, in pensive farewell to the old Teme- 
raire, and, with ic, to that order of things. 

Now, this fond companoying with sailors must have divided his time, 
it appears to me, pretty equally betweea Covent Garden and Wappin; 
(allowing for incidental excursions to Chelsea on one side, and Greenwi 
on the other), which time he would spend pleasantly, but not magaifi- 
cently, being limited in pocket-money, and leading a kind of “ Poor 
Jack” life ou the river. 

In some respects, no life could be better foralad. But it was not calcu- 
lated to make bis ear fine to the niceities of language, nor for his morali- 
ties on an entirely regular standard. Picking up his firet scraps of vigor- 
ous English chiefly at Deptford and in the markets, and his first ideas of 
female tenderness and yor | among nymphs of the barge and the bar- 
row, another boy might, perhaps, have become what people usually term 
“vulgar.” But the original make and frame of Turner’s miod being not 
vulgar, but as nearly as possible a combination of the minds of Keats 
and Dante, joining capricious waywardoess, and intense openness to 
every fine pleasure of sense, and hot defiance of formal precedent, with a 
quite infinite tenderness, generosity, and desire of justice and truth—this 
kind of mind did not become valgar, but very tolerant of vulgarity, even 
fond of it in some forms; and, on the outside, visibly infected by it, 
deeply enough ; the curious result, in its combination of elements, being 
to most people wholly incomprehensible. It was as if a cable had been 
woven of blood-crimson silk, and then tarred on the outside. People 
handled it, and the tar came off on their hands; red gleams were seen 
through the black, underneath, at the places where it had been strained. 
Was it ochre —said the world—or red lead? 

Schooled thus in manners, literature, and general moral principles at 

helsea and Wapping, we have finally to inquire concerning the most 
fom t point of all. We have seen the priacipal differences between 
this boy and Giorgione, as respects sight of the beautiful, under- 
standiog of poverty, of commerce, and of order of battle ; then follows 
another cause of difference in our training—not slight,—the aspect of 
religion, namely, in the neighbourhood of Covent Goan, Isay the 
aspect ; for that was all the lad could jadge by. Disposed, for the most 
part, to learn chiefly by his eyes, in this special matter he finds there is 
really no other way of learning. His father taught him “to lay one 
penny upon another.” Of mother’s teaching, we hear of none ; of parish 
pastoral teaching, the reader may guess how much. 

I chose Giorgione rather than Veronese to help me in carrying out 
this parallel ; because I do not find in Giorgione’s work any of the early 
Venetian monachist element. He seems to me to have belonged more 
to an abstract contemplative school. I may be wrong in this; it is no 
matter ;—suppose it were so, and that he came dowa to Venice some 
what recusant, or insentient, concerning the usual priestly doctrines of 
bis day,—how would the Venetian religion, from aa outer intellectual 
standing-poiat, have looked to him? 

He would have seen it to be a religion indisputably powerful in human 
affairs ; often very harmfully so; sometimes devouring widows’ houses, 
and consumiog the strongest and fairest from among the young ; freezi 
into merciless bigotry the policy of the old: also, om the other 5 
animating national courage, and raising souls, otherwise sordid, into 
heroism: on the whole, always a real and great power; served with 
daily sacrifice of gold, time, and thought; putting forth its claims, if 
bypocritically, at least in bold hypocrisy, not waiving any atom of them 
in doubt or fear ; and, assuredly, in large measure, sincere, believing in 
itself, and believed: a goodly system, moreover, in aspect ; gorgeous, 
harmonious, mysterious:—a thing which had either to be obeyed or 
combated, but could not be ecorned. A religion towering over all the 
city di—lumi in marble stateliness, as the dome of 
our Lady of Safety shines over the sea; many-voiced also, giving, over 
all the eastern seas, to the sentinel his watchword, to the soldier his war- 
ery ; and, on the lips of all who died for Venice, shaping the whisper of 


death. 
pose the boy Turner to have ay the religion of his city also 
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from = external intellectual standing- . 

What did be see in Maiden-lane? 

Let not the reader be offended with me; I am willing to let him de- 
scribe, at his own pleasure, what Turner saw there ; bat to me, it eeems 
to have been this. A religion maintained occasionally, even the whole 
length of the lane, at point of constable’s staff; bat, at other times, 
placed ander the custody of the beadle, within certain black and un- 
stately iron railings of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. Among the wheel- 
barrows and over the vegetables, nc perceptible dominance of religion ; 
io the narrow, disquieted streets, none ; in the tongues, deeds, daily ways 
of Maiden-lane, little. Some honesty, indeed, and Eaglish industry, and 
kiodness of heart, and general idea of justice ; but faith, of any national 
kind, shut up from one Sanday to the next, not artistically beaatifal, 
even in those Sabbatical exhibitions ; its paraphernalia being chiefly of 
~~ pews, heavy elocution, and cold grimuess of behaviour. 

hat chiaroscuro belongs to it—(dependent mostly on candle-light,)— 
we will, however draw, considerately ; no goodliness of escutcheon, nor 
other respectability being omitted, and the best of their results gqon- 
fessed, a meek old woman and a child being let into a pew, for whom the 
reading by candlelight will be beneficial.* 

For the rest this religion seems to him discreditable—discredited—not 
believing in itself ; putting forth its authority in a cowardly way, watch- 
ing how far it might be tolerated, continually shrinking, disclai: 
fenciag, finessing ; divided against itself, not by stormy rents, but by 
fissures, and spittiogs of plaster from the walls, Not to be either obeyed, 
or combated, by an ignorant, yet clear-sighted youth ; only to be scorned. 
Aad scorned not one whit the woke, Lo the dome dedicated to 
looms high over distant winding of the ; as St. Mark's campanile 
rose, for goodly landmark, over mirage of lagoon. For St. Mark ruled 


* Liber Stadioram. “ Interior of a a It is worthy of remark that 
priests. The English Church may, accept it asa 
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jation that this is the only iastance ia which Turner drew a 
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over life ; the saint of London over death ; St. Mark over St. Mark’s Place, 
but St. Paul over St. Paul’s Churchyard. é 

Under these in@uences pass away the first reflective hours of life, with 
such covclasion as they can reach. In consequence of a fit of illness, be 
was taken—I cannot ascertain in what year—to live with an aunt at 
Brentford ; and here, I believe, received some schooling. which be seems 
to have snatched vigorously ; getting knowledge, at least by trauslation, 
of the more picturesque Classical authors, which he turned presently to 
use, as we sball see. Hence also, walks about Patney aud Twickenham 
in t@e summer time acqaaiated him with the look of English meadow- 
ground in its restricted states of paddock and park; and with some 
round-headed appearances of trees, and stately entrances to houses of 
mark: the avenue at Busby, and the iron gates and carved pillars of 
Hampton, impressing him apparently with great awe and admiration ; so 
that iu after life his little country house is—of all places in the world—at 
Twickenham! Of swans and reedy shores he now learns the soft motion 
and the green mystery, in a way not to be forgotten. y 

And at last fortune wills that the lad’s true life eball begin; and one 
summer's evening. after various wonderful stagecoach experiences on 
the north road, which gave him a love of stage-coaches ever after, he finds 
bimee!f sitting alone among the Yorkshire hils.* For the first time, the 
silence of Nature round him, her freedom sealed to him. her glory opened 
to him. Peace at last ; no roll of cart-wheel. nor mutter of sullen voices 
in the back shop ; but curlew-cry in space of heaven, and welling of bell- 
toned streamlet by its shadowy rock. Freedomatlast. Dead wall, dark 
railing, feoced field, gated garden, all passed away like tbe dream of a 
prisoner ; and bebold, far as foot or eye can race or range, the moor, and 
cloud. Loveliness at last. It is here then, among these deserted vales! 
Not among men. Those pale, poverty-struck, or cruel faces ;—that mul- 
titudinous, marred bumanity— are not the only things that God bas made. 
Here is something He has made which no one bas marred. Pride of pur- 
ple rocks, and pools of blue, and tender wilderness of glittering trees, and 
misty lights of evening ou immeasurable hills. 

Beauty, and freedom, and peace; and yet another teacher graver 
than these. Sound preaching at last here, ia Kirkstall crypt, concerning 
fate and life. Here, where the dark pond reflects the chancel pillars 
and the cattle lie in unhindered rest, the soft sunshine on their dappled 


bodies, iustead of priests’ vestments ; their white furry bair roffled a lit- 
tle, fitiully, by the evening wind, deep-scented from the meadow 
thyme. 


Consider deeply the import to him of this, his first sight of rain, and 
compare it with the effect of the architecture that was around Giorgioue. 
There were indeed aged buildings, at Venice, in his time, bat noae in 
decay. All rain was removed, and its place filled as quickly asin our 
London ; but filled always by architecture loftier and more wooderfal 
than that whose place it took, the boy himself happy to work upon the 
walls of it ; 80 that the idea of the passing away of the strength of men 
and beauty of their works never could occur to him sternly. Brighter 
and brighter the cities of Italy had been rising and broadening oa hill 
and plaio, for three hundred years. He saw only strength aod immortal- 
ity, could not but paivt both ; conceived the form of man as deathless, 
calm with power, and fiery with life. 

Turoer saw the exact reverse of this. In the present work of men, 
meanoess, aimlessvess, unsightliness ; thin-walled, latn-divided, narrow- 
garreted houses of clay; booths of a darksome Vanity Fair, busily 


base. 

Bat on Whitby Hall, and by Bolton Brook, remained traces of other 
handiwork. Mea who could build bad been there; and who a'so had 
wrought, not merely for their own days, But to what parpose? Strong 
faith, and steady hands, aod patient souls—can this, then, be all you 
have lef! this the sum of your doing on the earth !—a nest wheace the 
night-owl may whimper to the brook, and a ribbed skeleton of consumed 
arches, looming above the bleak banks of mist, from its cliff to the 
sea? 

As the strength of men to Giorgione, to Turner their weakness and 
vileness, were alone visible. They themselves, unworthy or ephemeral ; 
the r work, despicable, or decayed. In the Venetian’s eyes, all beauty 
depended on man’s presence and pride ; ia Turner’s, oa the solitude he 
had left, and the humiliation he had suffered. 

And thus the fate and issue of all his work were determined at once. 
He mast be a painter of the strength of nature, there was no beauty 
elsewhere than in that; he must paint also the labour and sorrow and 
passing away of men ; this was the great buman trath visible to bim. 

Their labour, their sorrow, and their death. Mark the three. Labour ; 
by sea and land, in feld and city, at forge and furnace, helm and plough 

No pastoral iodolence nor classic pride shall stand between him and the 
troubliog of the world ; still less between bim and the toil of his couatry, 
—blind, tormented, unwearied, marvellous Eog!and. 

Also their Sorrow ; Ruin of all their glorious work, passing away of 
their thoughts and their honour, mirage of pleasure, Fatuacy or Hore ; 
gatheriug of weed on temple step; gaining of wave on deserted strand ; 
weepiog of the mother for the children, desolate by her wrentutess fret- 
born in the streets of the city,t desolate by her last sons slain, among 
the beasts of the field.t 

And their Death. That old Greek question again ;—yet unanswered. 
The unconquerable spectre still flitting among the forest trees at twi- 
light ; rising ribbed out of the sea-sand ;—white, astrange Apbrodite,— 
out of the sea-foam ; stretching its grey, cloven wings among the clouds ; 
turning the light of their sunsets into blood. This has to be looked 
upon, and in a more terrible shape than ever Salvator or Darer saw it. 
The wreck of one guilty country does not infer the ruia of all countries, 
and need not cause general terror respecting the laws of the universe. 
Neither did the orderly and varrow succession of domestic joy and sor- 
row in a small German community bring the qnestion in its breadth, or 
in any unresolvable shape, before the mind of Durer. Bat the Eoglish 
death—the E:ropean death of the ninzteenth century—was of another 
range and power; more terrible a thousand fold in its merely pbysical 

asp and grief; more terrible, incalculably, in its mystery und shame. 
What were the robber’s casual pang, or the rage of the flying skirmish, 
compared to the work of the axe, and the sword, and the famine, which 
was done during this man’s youth on all the hills and plains of the Chris- 
tian earth, from Moccow to Gibralter. He was eighteen years old when 
Napoleon came down on Arcola. Look on the map of Earope, and coun: 
the blood-stains on it, between Arcola and Waterloo. 

Not alone thore blood-stains on the Alpine snow, and the blue of the 
Lombard plain. The Eoglish death was before bis eyes also. No decent 
caloulabie, consoled dying; no passing to rest like that of the aged bur- 
gbers ot Nuremberg town. No gentle processions to churchyards among 
the fields, the bronze crests bossed deep on the memorial tablets and the 
skylark singing above them from among the coro. Bat the life trampled 
out in the slime of the street, crushed to dust amidst the roaring of the 

wheel, tossed countlessly away into bowling winter wind along five bun 
dred leagues of rock-fanged shore. Or, worst of all, rotted down to for- 
gotten graves through years of ignorant patience, and vain seeking for 
belp from man, for hope in God—infirm, imperfect yearning. as of mother 
less infants starving at the dawn ; oppressed royalties of captive though 
vague ague fits of bleak, amazed despair. 

A goodly landscape this for the lad to paint, and ander a goodly light. 
Wide enough the light was, and clear; no more Salvator’s larid chasm 
‘on jagged horizon, nor Darer’s spotted rest of sunny gleam on hedgerow 
and field ; but light over all the world. Full shone now its awful globe 
one pallid charnel-bouse,—a ball strewn bright with haman ashes, glar- 
ing in poised sway beneath the sun, all blindiog-white with death from 
pole to pole,—deatb, not of myriads of poor bodies only, bat of will, and 
mercy, and conscience ; death, not once inflicted on the flesh, but daily 
fastening on the epirit; death, not silent or patient, waiting his ap- 


pointed boar, but voiceful, venomoas; death with the taunting word, 


and burning grasp, and infixed sting. 


g 

“ Pat ye in the sickle, for the barvest is ripe.’ The word is spoken 
in our ears continually to other reapers than the angels, to the busy 
skeletons that never tire for stoopiog. When the measure of iniquity is 
full, and it seems that another day might bring repentance and redemp- 
tion,—* Pat ye in the sickle.’ When the young life bas been wasted all 
away, and the eyes are just opening apun the tracks of ruin, and faint 
resolution rising in the heart for nobler things,—* Put ye io the sickle.” 
When the roughest blows of fortane have been borne long and bravely. 


and the hand is just stretched to grasp its goal,—* Pat ye ia the sickle.’ 


And when there are but a few in the midst of a nation, to save it, or to 


teach, or to cherish ; and al! its life is bound up ia those few golden ears. 


—* Pat ye in the sickle, pale reapers, and pour hemlock for your feast 


of barvest home. 


This wae the sight which opened on young eyes, this the watchword 


soanding within the heart of Turner in his youth. 


So taught, and prepared for bis life’s labour, sate the boy at last alone 





among bis fair English bills ; and began to paint, with cautious toil, the 
an and fislds, and trickling brooks, and soft white clouds of 
vens. 


THE GLENCOLUMBKILLE TRADITION 
CONCERNING PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 
[Communicated by the Rev. Valentine Pole Griffith, A. B., Rector of Glencolumb 
kille, county of Donegal.) ‘ 
About eight years ago, the writer of the following pages had his at- | 
tention incidentally directed to the subject upon which they treat. He 
was attracted to further investigation; and on mentioning it among the 
surrounding peasantry, he was not a little startled to find bimself at 
once supplied copiously with what seemed to him the most probable, as 
well as the most circumstaatial traditions, 
Haviog at first commauicated the particulars he had acquired to 
friends and tourists in a merely oral way, he was mach urged by some 
of them to collect such floating facts as might at least be so far worthy 
of notice as to invite inquiry into the matter. This he has done; and 
he now pats forward (with one reservation) every thing he has heard 
materially important on the subject, giving the details as nearly as pos- 
sible in the very words in which they were originally narrated to him. 
He attempts not to account for, or accommodate to received opinions, any 
of the statements. Placing the fullest confidence in their simple truth, he 
leaves them to work their own way, whetber they be received or rejected. 
One eveniog, in summer time, towards the middle of the last ceatary, 
a stranger, of a remarkably fine person aad very handsome face, sought 
a lodgiag in the cottage of Andrew M‘Iiwaine. The house was in the | 
village of Maliomore, and close to the sea at the western extremity of 
the parish of Glencolumbkille, county of Donegal. This parish stands 
far and prominently out to sea. The place derives much interest 
from being associated with St. Columbkiile, and may have originally 
been selected courageously for an early Caristian settlement on account 
of the abounding influence of heathenism, many traces of which remaia 
—cromlechs, standing stones, &c.; and possibly it was with a view of 
diverting atteation from these, that the ancient stones and stations (which 
lameatably are still ia too general estimation) were erected in this glea 
as Christian substitutes for heathen altars, 








Ta still speaking of him,—which they do with the utmost ardour and 
admiration,—the constant exclamations to be heard are, “He was the 
tallest and portliest gentleman ;” and (as kindling at the recollection of 
animated descriptions by those who had seen him), * Ovh, but he was the 
handsome gentleman.” 

So thoroughly are they imbued with the conviction of Andrew M’Il- 
waine's guest having been the Pretender, that on one of the iaterviews 
the writer bad with them, when it was attempted —with a motive—to 
throw discredit on the whole story: the solema and deliberate declara- 
tion was called forth and asseverated in such a manner as to pat the 
supposition that they had any doubt of “Prince Charlie” having 
deen in Glencolumbkille out of the question. 

Additional particalars, derived from other sources, will now be given. 
The channel through which the following statements have been handed 
dowa has been carefully sifted. Some of the docaments have been writ- 
ten out by 4 person whose ancestors were well informed and well educa- 
ted ; others have beea communicated personally to the writer by an old 
woman, shrewd and sensible, who at the time was in perfect possession 
of her faculties, though between niaety and a hundred years of age. She 
had imbibed distinct!y the conviction that Prince Charles was in the 
neighbourhood ; and she told the writer that she remembered hearing her 
father and mother speak’ng before she was ten years old, of his embark- 
ing from Gleolough (again to be alluded to); and to adopt her own 
earnest, but simple expression: “ Indeed she heard them say a hundred 
times, how nice and how big he was.” 

Surely the bardiest propagandist would scarcely venture to circulate 
such a remarkable story only twenty-four years after the event, when 
the facts, if unfounded, could at once have been refuted by the oldest in- 
habitant. 

Ia proceeding, it shall only be farther premised, that the numerous 
and varied legends* with which this district teems, bear out each other, 
aad form a mass of concurrent testimony which places beyond doubt the 
fact that Prince Charles Eiward wandered through the whole length of 
Donegal, and into these glens, immediately before his final departure 
from the British Isles, 

When the Prince went through Scotland, and observed that people 
suspected who he was, he became greatly alarmed, and s ught for the 
sea-shore, whence he embarked for [reland, anl arrived in Lough Foyle. 





The stranger we bave introduced, was accompanied by one attendant. 
His dress was the Highland costume, includiag the kilt ; and the people, | 
to use their own homely remark, “ thought it odd to see his knees bare.” | 
The accommodatioa sought was readily granted, and mouataia fare as 
cheerfully afforded. It never transpired where the etranger came from, 
how long he desigued to remain, or whither he was proceeding. His 
reserve Was excessive, bat was not iatraded upon; aod he was left to 
the full and undistarbed gratification of the extraordinary seclusion and | 
privacy that it seemed to be his ouly aim and anxiety to preserve. His | 
babits were necessarily simple and uviform. Le rose at four or five 
o'clock in the morning, and retired early to rest. “The room” was 
given up by the family tor his exclusive use ; in it, alone, he partook of his 
meals, Jt was particular'y noticed that be always had loaded pistols 
witbio his reach, and at night they were placed on the table at bis bedside. 
To the north of M‘Ilwaine’s cottage, the land gradually rises by a 
gentle acclivity towards the sea for avout half-a-mile, whea it abraptly 
terminates ia stupend cliffs. Toe Atlantic here receiving its tiret 
check, beats agaiust their base with fearful force ; and so profound is the 
depth of the waves upon those clitis, that they present an aspect of uao- 
varying blackness, Yet evea this circumstance belps to enbance, by 
contrast, the effect of the wonderfui colamas of foam that occasionally 
glide up their sides to an incredible beight. To the northwest 
of these beadlands, there is a loag grassy promontory exteadiug far 
out iato the sea. Lt became the stranger's habit, “from the fright he 
was ia,”’ to repair to this most solitary poiat when be arose in the mora- 
ing ; and when the air was cold, he used to wrap a great plaid about 
him which reached down to the ground. Here he lingered till about 
eight o'clock, when bis attend sot first retarned to the house to ascertain 
that breakfast was ready and the coast clear, and then he himself would 
walk in. Bat it dd not appear that it was the noble scenery which at- 
tracted him te this spot ; rather would it seem that the vast view of sea 
and shore which it commanded was the inducement which led bim to fre- 
quent it, his concera being to watch more thaa to admire, and to keep 
bimeelf out of the way. 

Toe enormous bay, extending from ‘ The Stags of Broadhaven’’ to Ar- 
ranmore island nortuward, is here uoder view, and no vessel could pass 
within the bounds of the wide horizon unperceived. This headland is, 
besides, so decidedly the last land from which “ sea-going ships depart.” 
lis admirable position as a look out station is proved by a watch-tower 
baviog been erected by Government on the very spot, at the commence- 
ment of the present century, when a French invasion was appreheaded. 
His companion always closely attended him when dressing and un- 
dressing ; no one else presumed io enter his apartment; yet the family 
coutrived so far to get a glance at what was going on as to have occa- 
sionally discerned, while the attendaat arranged his master’s Toner 
clothing, that it was of a very fiue description, which circumstance con- 
tibated much to convince these simpie fulk that at all eveuts be was a 
person of rank and consequence. 

Lanty Abercromby (of Fermanagh extraction) lived in the same vil- 
lage with the M'Ilwaiues, but in a part of it more removed from the usual 
thoroughfare. His garden was thus particularly secluded. One sunny 
morniug, Abercromby’s daughter Margaret (who died only in 1824, aged 
ninety-eight years and three quarte’s), being theu about tweaty-two 
years of age, in going to gainer greens for dinner, playfully jumped 
across the low wali in the garden, She was much alarmed on fiudiag she 
had leaped over the stera stranger while he lay secreted close to the 
wall, Her embarrassment at once betrayed her fears; but he promptly 
and politely assured her, aod in the most soothing manner, that she need 
not be alarmed, for that be would do her no harm. He immediately rose 
up, and both on the instant left the garden.” 

During the sojoura at Maliomore, it happened that a new boat was 
lauoched. Oa such occasions it is necessary to have the assistance of 
many men; aod, as a matter of coarse, whisky was distributed among 
those assembled. The stranger and his atteadant were present ; the lat- 
ter baviug partaken of the spirits, showel a tendency to be talkative, 
which beiag observed by the other, he went over to him, addressed him 
in a language unintelligible to chose standing by, and slapped him on 
the face. The punishment had its effect, aud the man remaiued perfectly 
sileat afterwards. Tbe constraction put oa this incideat by those who 
witnessed it was, that the chief had become apprehensive that his servant, 
by becoming chatty and familiar, might possibly betray his position, 
and so compromise his safety. 

Andrew M'liwaine, to whom the house belonged in which the stranger 
lodged, bad a sister called Madge.} Sbe bad had a bad scrofulous sore 
on her shoulder for seven years. Oue morning, while it was being 
dressed, the stranger chauced to pass through the kitchen. He paused, 
stood by the sufferer for a moment, aad ia the kindest manner remarked 
that be “ once knew a persoa who could cure it.” He was observed to 
stroke the shoulder compassionately, and then he immediately walked 
out. It afterwards struck the family that be happened to attend the 
dressing of the sore on two mornings more tively, repeating on 
those occasions the same sympathiziog stroke oa the sboulder.[ it was 
observed, and indeed asserted, that never did a bad sore dry up and heal 
80 rapidly aud thoroughly as did Mudge M‘llwaine’s from that very time. 

Long after the wanderer had disappeared from Maliamore—for he 
went as he came, without any sort of previous notice—*“ papers” came 
into the glen, describing most accurately (as is now done in the Hue-and 
Cry) the personal appearance of ao iodividual whom the Government 
were anxious to secure. Tvea there was neither doubt nor difficulty in 
recoguising the identity of the great uokaowa (for such they always felt 
he was) with the proscribed refagee. Thea, too, they remembered, and, 
as they thougbt, accounted for the thrice repeated touch on Madge’s 
shoulder: and thus may it now be confidently asserted that no person 
oa earth could bave persuaded the M‘Iiwa™te family of that day (or its 
descendants at the preseut time) tbat (he mysterious stranger guest was 
any other than Prince Charles Edward, the Pretender, 

Of the perfect trath of the foregoing particulars the writer bas not the 
smallest doubt, having cautiously collected them himself from the imme- 
diate descendants of tbe parties mentioned ; and indeed it is not easy to 
comprehend how they could all be able s0 accurately and feelingly to 
:| describe the persoval appearance of Charles Edward ; bis beight, his 
comeliness, aud noble bearing, agreeiag exactly with history—if the 
Prince himself had not stamped the origiual impression. 














* I do not mean that this is bis first acquaintance with the country, but the | day just as it then was, 
first impressive and touching one, after nis mind was formed. The earliest 


sketches | found in the National 
@t Oxford. 
+ “ The Tenth Plague of Egypt.” 


are at Clilton and Bristol ; the next | She well remembers hearing 


original encl wall is pointed out, being supposed to 
A niece of Madge’s is still living, and Andrew M‘llwaine was her father. 


leaped into the garden) meation the Circumstance stat 





+ “ Rizpab, the Daughter of Aiab.” 


Another account of this incident states, that as he rabbed the sore, he added 
“* Patience is like faith, and removes mountains.” 


ape annan cash whee 1S Bociads Gotinge GEES Sele aoe, Wt aeiet 
cabin now occupies its site. The garden is a gai mat wre eee tha Prince to the cabia of the latter (his ) in Gi wrens 


her husband's mother ( by, who 


His first movement on landing was to retire into the wilds of Inaisho- 
weno, county Donegal, accompanied only by M’Comb, his attendant. He 
walked on as far as Slieve Soaght, or the “Snowy Mountain,” and 
stopped there.t He was expected at every place ia that country to 
which he came ; aod was sought for by Gerald O'Doherty, one of Caith- 
in Raadh’s race, who found him oa Slieve Snaght. The only provision 
the Prince and M’Comb bad at this jancture was about a pint of barley 
meal, which, whea mixed with water, they eat raw. M’Comb being ex- 
hausted and asleep, the Prince divided the lump of dongh he bad him- 
self made, and formed it into two cakes, One of the “ baicrias” being 
larger than the other, the Priace offered it to M’Com» oa awaking; 
M'Comb observing the disparity between the cakes, and that the Priace 
handed him the larger, said, “ My liege, why are they not equal?’ The 
Prince replied, “* You were sleeping!” 

He then weat northwards, and proceeding along the shores of Lough 
Swilly came to L«tierkenny ; there he stayed also a couple of days with 
Robert Fietcher{ Next, he passed through the Laggan, a district 
situated north of the Strabane. Here he e tered, as he tered 
along a convivial assembly, and went in among the company. At this 
gathering the Prince met and danced with “bonnie Mary C——,” 
daughter of Mr. Johan C——. When the party broke up, be, by invita- 
tiou, accompanied the family home, and a considerable period elapsed 
before he took his departure. Ultimately, bis progress lay along ihe sea- 
shore, as far as Glealougb, in the parish of Glencolambkille, and there 
be remained three or four nights with Patrick Byroe, the glen herd. 
Thas advancing into Glencolumbkille, he stayed a week fo the house of 
Oliver Sweeny, of Fearokillbride§ He then joarneyed on to Andrew 
M‘Ilwaine’s, of Malinmore, so terminating his long waaderlags through 
Donegal, and resting there for one month. 

Polly-an Uisgé, a little port at Glenlough (already mentioned) is the 
place assigned by tradition as that from which Prince Charles stepped on 
board the boat which conveyed him to the French ship in the offiag, and 
so be was enabled to effect bis escape from Ireland. Poll-an-Uiegé was 
judiciously selected for the purpose, if any choice remained to those con- 
ceroed in the adventure. Ports on these shores are indeed few and far 
betweea ; but Poll an-Uisgé possessed the paramount advantage of bei 
discernible at sea by a most conspicuous landmark (Tormore Rook.) 
which would indicate its vicinity froma great distance ; while the actual 
entrance into the little harbour might be recognised, even at night, by a 
token in the shape of a huge white stone standing out in the sea, at ite 
very mouth. 

Immediately to the westward of the rivulet that discharges itself into 
the ocean from its precipitous and shattered bed at Poill-an Uiagé, there 
is a most superb scene, and those visiting it will rejoice that any induce- 
ment snould have ted them there, not to speak of the association of the 
scene with the embarkation of Prince Charles. The position for behold- 
ing this matchless prospect is the little ravine called “ Foxbar Shelagh.” 
From that hollow are to be seen, all grouped together, six enormous de- 
tached conical recks ; the magnificent Tormore, their chief (about 400 
feet high, on a base of four and a-half acres,) towering to a perfect pin- 
nacle above them all. The intermediate range of headlands, so exquis- 
itely tinted, are of vast height, Along their base is a great sweeping 
strand ; here are numberless large white stones, the effect of which ts to 
enliven and relieve the sombre grandeur of the astonishing scene. 
Farther on from Polly-an-Uisgé to the eastward by the Glenlough 
Mountain, which is 1.513 feet high, a grand and expansive prospect opens, 
extending over all Boylagh, and the , with their bays and promon- 
tories to the mountains beyond the river Gweebarra, in the neighbour- 
hood of the beautiful Glen Veagh. 

An incident mixed up with the foregoing sketch of Prince Charles’ 
wanderings through Donegal, might be developed by details of a curious 
nature, supported by circumstantial and tangible evidence. As such 
particulars, however, would lead down to our own timer and acquaint- 
ances, they mast be withheld. Names should be given, which would in- 
duce personality, and thus perbaps render the subject offensive. 
Glencolumbkille, trom its remarkable and suitable position, was likely 
to be the object and limit of the Prince’s flight. To bim is secured a 
refuge and an exit ; and it may not be an extraordivary surmise, from the 
place being so associated with St. Colambkille, that its existeoc: was even 
a matter of notoriety among the iubabitants of the western islands, where 
Prioce Charles bad been. More especially might it bave been familiar to 
one well acquainted, as he no doubt was, with the bistory of luna, a sister 
set‘lement of Columbkille’s. 

When all possible contingencies and plans must have bees canvassed, 
and brought to bear on arrangements for the Prince’s escape towards 
France, Giencolumbkille might thas have attracted its due ebare of con- 
sideration. Let it be also borne in mind, that the French navy had proved 
itself particularly conversant in later times with this portion of the const 
of Ireland. Killala is within the great bay described ; and the battle 
fought by Sir John Warren with the French fleet took place In sight of 
Giencolambkille ; previously to which a descent had been made on the 
coast of Doaegal by a French brig—so that this seeming hankering after 
these north-western shores may bave been matured and established by 
former experience of their fitness for furtive enterprise, of which the rescue 
and abduction of Prioce Charles from Donegal might bave been ree 

a dashing and romantic illustration. 

Tradition asserts that the Prince embarked for Ireland. far north,|{ 
from the Highlands, The Island of Ratblin, off the Antrim Coast, is 
about twenty miles from Islay, and fifteen from Argyleshire. This fa- 
voured and charming islimd was renowned in Scottish history, centuries 
before, as the arylam of Kiog Robert Brace : he and his brother Edward 
having spent the winter of 1306 there. The remains of “ Brace’s Castle” 
still stand on their sea-girt rock, in sight of bis beloved Scotland. A na- 
tural and chiva'rous curiosity (independent of a probable necessity) might 
have tempted the wie cond Sy ie Rachrio,” to glance on scenes ren- 
dered so interesting by undou ‘acts. 

A legend exists, M4 maoy of Prince Charles’ adberents fled to Rathlin 


* “ When we compare the different narratives together we fiad them so 
varying as to repel ali suspici federacy, 0 agreeing under this variety 
as to show that the accounts had one real transaction for their commoa foun- 
dation.” —Paley's Evidences. _ 

+ The writer recently a-certained that the people ay | in the neigh bour- 
hood of Sieve Saaght declare, at the present time, that Prince Charles was 
there. Slieve Snaght is upwards of sixty miles from Giencolumbkille. 

“ Pletcher” is still not an uncommon name hbourhood. 
i Byrne was Oliver sweeny’s berd in Gienlough, and he corms condacted 


ile, where 
remaias of the hoase can be 
tnt "The last trace of him ascertained by Boswell (in the tour to the Hebrides) 
was his leaving the Island of Skye for the mainland; and there vur tradition 
seems to take him up. That the course of his flight was shaped towards Ianish- 
owen would be rendered still more likely, if it be true (as is suppvsed), that an 
ancient intercourse subsisted between and the Hebrides. 
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after their defeat in 1745 ; and if so, had it been desirable for him to put | 
in there, he might have been sare of meeting steadfast friends who would | 
proudly harbour and serve him at the risk of their lives. From family 
circumstances counected with the events of 1658 89. the Prince must 
have acquired some kaowledge of Derry, and its localities ; and it can 
scarcely be doubted that he bad many hereditary and devoted partisans | 
among the Irish in Douegal. These conjectures may be further defended 
by suggesting that it would have beea essentially important to mislead | 
as to tbe Prince’s movements and haunts, subsequently to the battle | 
of Culloden, when concealment was a matter of vital necessity, bis 
ty did not ecruple to circulate, very ingeniously, some false reports. | 

Sir Walter Scott records that another project was, to cause Government 
to receive intormation which, though false in the main, was still coloured | 
with so mach trath as to make it seem plausible, and which came through 
a channel which they did not mistrust. From the specimen of “ autben- | 
tic information” thus alluded to, it is quite fair to conclude that decep- | 
tion was the order of the day, and the essence of a system unavoidably 
but tually in operation. . 

One other castatlen sball be introduced for the purpose of showing | 
that reasovable room for doubt exists as to the actual refuge which the | 
Prince availed bimself of in his extremity. A euspicion of the kind is | 
sufficiently justified by reflecting on an admission made by Boswell, while | 
discussing the eubject in 1773 : that period was ouly twenty-seven years | 
after the events recorded, and being so close to the time of their transac: | 
tion, enabled him to procure the most original and genuine details, with- | 
out the intervention of tradition; while at the same time the length of | 
the interval is important in another point of view, as favouring the no 
tion, up to that day and daring that term of years, it never had trans- | 

ired what became of Prince Charles after escaping from the place ix) 
Beye, named by Boswell. And in estimating the force of his testimony it | 
should be taken into account that when it was given, be was ia the heart | 
of the scenes of the Prince’s wanderings, with first-rate advantages for 
acquiring intelligence. He had even an interview with Fiora Macdonald, | 
who, actually in bis presence recited “ the particulars she herself knew 
of his escape ; ond notwithstanding all this, and“ what he was told before | 
by others personally concerned,” he still says— 

“ These are the particulars which I have collected concerning 
concealment and escapes of Prince Charles in the Hebrides. He was often in | 
imminent danger. The troops traced him from the long island across Skye and 
Portree, but there lost him. Here I stop, having received no further authentic | 
intelligence or information of his fatigues and perils before he escaped bo | 


the extraordinary | 


France. | 

The writer, in concluding, desires to offer a word in justification not | 
ouly of what be has written, but for having written it atall. He con- 
ceives that the details of an unknown yet highly interesting picts | 
incident, which he cannot disbelieve, bave fallen in his way. The residue 
of the persons who can recount there details will soon be in their graves ; | 
no one else that he is aware of had ever engaged in the subject, or seemed 
likely to do s0, while the chances of getting at the truth were daily on | 
the wane. Influenced by these reasons, he con-idered it a duty to rescue, 
and, perhaps, preserve these stories of the Glen, while memory could 
reach and authenticate them; and as be clivgs to the only couclasion 
which, to his mind, the legends can admit of, he perseveres in the suppo- 
sition that the popular version of Prince Charles Edward’s wanderings 
and ultimate escape may not be undoubtedly correct : aiding his reasoa- 
ing by the adoption of a passage which, at ail events, leaves the question 
in a fair and appropriate point of view; it is taken from Archbishop 
Whately’s “ Historic Doubts :” 

“ Let it be observed that I am not now impugning any one particular point ; 
but merely showing, tT | that what is unquestioned is not necessarily 

uestionable ; since men will often, at the very moment when they are accu- 

rately sifting tue evidence of some disputed point, admit hastily, and on the 
Most insufficient grounds, what they have been accustomed to see taken for 
granted.” 


Glen Columbkille Rectory, Diocese of Raphoe, September, 1860. 
I 
SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 
(Continued from the Albion of Sept. 15.) 
CHAPTER XX.—A DREAM AND AN AWAKENING, 


Grace Addersiey was not what would ordinarily be called a 
“dreamer.” and she would bave been the last person to recognise ber- 
self in such a description, Yet now, a few words from Mre. Deil, and one 
single glance at that lady’s face, and from thence to the face of Arcby, 
had told her that she had been dwelling for many weeke together ia ove 
of the most consummately aérial structures that ever deluded the fancy 
of a bhaman being ; and that she bad dove so without the remotest suspi- 
cion of the brittleness or fragility of the tenement, or of a sudden crash 
that would some day envelope ber in its ruins. 

She knew it now ; and that first awakening was itself more like a 
@ream than the actual illusion that was passing away. But when she 
had left Mre. Dell and Archy —bad once fairly got outside the door—she 
started along the corridor with the bound of a wild panther seeking in a 

sm of hunger for some coveted prey: but ebe recollected herself 
| wn pel eye could note the change ; aud she was rewarded—for an- 
other door opened, and Mr. Dell appeared. He spoke to her jestingly 
upon some casual topic, and she auswered with a felicity that, in the ex- 
isting state of her mind, bad something truly heroic. But he uncon- 
sciously tried ber still further. She bad, for her own reasons, drawa him 
into a babit of speaking so unreservedly, that even the topic of all topics 
—the one nearest to his heart, and which never far left bis heart, except 
when invited forth by the person more directly concerned, or by his fair 
cousin—the traits of his wife’s character, bad been sometimes the subject 
ef remark and sympathy between them. He could not help, just now, in 
his quiet, balf unintentional way, describing to ber a little incident that 
Grace could not afierwards distinctly remember, but which seemed to 
the fond husband eo full of simple beauty and individuality of character, 
that he dwelt upon it, and seemed to think Grace would also like to 
dwell upon it, with unusual unction. Grace even bore this, and acquitted 
herself so thoroughly to his satisfaction, that he left her radiant with 
pleasure, and glowing with brotherly affection for the friend and cousin, 
whom he now more than ever valued. And again she started off, eager 
for, almost fiercely demanding, solitude. There was, however, to be an- 
other interruption—ber mother waited for her in her favourite room, and 
began her asual personal complaints ; which, of iate, Grace had listened 
to with a patience and considerateness strangely at variance with her 
old babits while she and her mother remained under the sun of South 
America. But Mre. Addersley had not come to-day merely to satisfy a 
selfish personal mood ; she had brought with ber a rich preseat, a shaw) 
of aluost fabulous value, that she had boarded up for many a year, often 
exbibiting it to her daughter's longing eyes, but never—or rarely wear- 
ing it herself, and always silent about its ultimate disposal, , 

* Grace, dear, do you know why I have brought this to-day ?” 

Grace looked—she could not answer, and her fierce expression seemed 
to indicate, “ How dared her mother, of all persous in the world, just then 
stand in her path?” Mrs. Addersley had not seen that for more than a 
twelvemonth, and she did not care to recal the scene when she bad last 
Witnessed it. But though she felt uncomfortable, she weat towards 
Grace with some little show, perhaps some little reality, of affection— 
threw the shaw! about her shoulders, saying, as she did so— 

“There, Grace, it is yours at last. This is your twenty-seventh 
birthday.” 

“See how I thank you for reminding me!’’ was the daughter's reply, 
as, with gleaming aod furious eyes, she suatched off the shawl as she 
might some poisoned garment, threw it on the floor, walked right across 
it, and left the room. 

Poor Mrs. Addersley trembled, but did not dare to resist this treat- 
ment. She took up the despised garment, tried to wipe off the faint 
d@ast-marks that Grace’s feet had stamped there—it seemed indelibly, — 
folded it up with a sigh, went to the window, and there saw Grace de- 
sceuding the external stair, cross below the black cedars, and disappear 
in the aveoue of Grey Ghost Walk, Mre. Addersley did not feel in the 
least disposed to follow her, she went back to ber own room, and ap- 
Plied herself to her usual resource for trouble or tedium—fancy needle- 
work 


THE 


Grace went down the avenue with a somewhat quickened step, but 
with no other external sign that could bave led an observer to suppose 
anything unusual the matter. But her whole manner changed when once 
she knew she was beyond the range of any eye or avy ear: for Grey 
Ghost Walk was too straight, and so peculiarly shrouded by trees close 
at band, and by high walis @ little further off, that a wenderer there 
might rely upon the most absolute solitude, ualess the first glance around 
showed that others had come previously on a similar quest. Grace, 
therefore, seeing no one, knew there was no one near; aod when she 
reached a little mound she dropped upon it, heed!ess of the undried dew 
of the grass or the rey ey beneath, and tried by shutting ber eyes, and 


aerweny ewer to her head, to quell the raging tumult that had 
en loose within, In vain! 
throw: 


— To vain! The bonuet was presently 


og beautiful plaits of hair were clutched at con- 


valsively and set free, and as the tresses flew wildly and sweepingly about 
in the strong breeze, the arms, balf bare—for the sleeves fell low from 
the shoulders—rose desperately up towards the sky, tossiag to and fro: 
—and then there was a low laugh, and the form fell back upon the mound 
at full length, and shook again, again, and again, with horrible inexpli- 
cable mirth. 

Not a word did she speak ; self-control was yet paramount—buat para- 
mount as a sovereiga on a day of carnival, whea be sees and is obliged 
to submit to the licence of his own slaves. Preseatly she got up, her 
boanet unheeded, her hair dishevelled and forgotten, and walked to and 


| fro, as a beautiful panther might walk that bad lost its liberty, and was 


measuring ia succession every one of the bare of its cage to see against 
which she should make the first desperate rush. 

But sbe does not find what she seeks—pbysical relief ; relief from the 
swelling, suffocating, maddening sensation about the throat, that stops 
all thought, and drives her, consciously, to what must be a ruinous ex- 
posure. Her blood is boiling like a dammed-up stream just broken away 
from the mountain heights, and which can find no quiet passage, bat 
chafes, and whitens, and circles, and rages useleasly, amongst the black, 
jagged, immoveable wall of rocks, To and fro, minute after minute, for 
a leogth of time that she is utterly unable to measure, she thus paces; 
uotil she fancies herself better, calmer, and then she again drops down 
upon the damp sward, hoping to think. 

Aud thought does come back to her. She burriedly feels for some- 
thing in her pocket, and the strong, quivering, resiless hands, which 
now seem animated by an almost independent life, presently bring forth 
a little morocco case. They open it slowly, as with a sense of some kind 
of pleasure once more beginning to grow, and with a siuister light apon 
that balf-beaatiful, balf-devilish face. The case is unclosed, and two 
cards are drawn fortb, photographic portraits of a man and a woman. It 
is needless to ask whose portraits they are. Their preseat owner bad 
begged them in one of ber demonstrative moods of affection for ber 
cousin and for his wife—Grace’s own dear, dear friend! Aye, and sbe 
does now value them more than ever. Sbe places one,—the man’s upon 
the grass carefully, and with a sort of wilful tenderness ; she then holds 
the other before ber, and gazes at it—longingly, clingingly, frenz:edly 
—till the bebolder’s own excited eyes begia to fancy they see the pre 
sentment shrink from them as the original had shrunk on that memorable 
day in the studio, when, under cover of the personification of the ballad, 
for the benefit of the painter, she had been able, for a single instanat—a 


| precious one—to let forth, before both husband and wife, the real feel- 


ings that animated her. 

And still she gazes upon the portrait of Mra. Dell with a reckless 
abandonment of herself to all the furious passions that possess her, and 
which, as they mingle and concentrate, change into one burning, irresis- 
table stream of the deadliest hate. The sight of the portrait seems to 
break the long spell of silence ; and Grace murmurs to herself,in tones 


now seeming to be as deep almost as an organ-voice in their rich pro 


fandity, and now so high, harsh, and utterly ualike their ordinary flate- 
like masic, that Grace woald listen to them appalled, were she capable 
of playing the part of a calm sell-observer. 

“So: it was then the dream of an idiot after all! And it is she herself 
who came to waken me, and I have not thanked her—bat I do thank her! 
aye, in my innermost soul! Could’st thou but know how much! 

“I have failed egregiously,—no doubt of that. Perhaps she knows it 
too, and in her condescending playfulness does not wish, unnecessarily, 
to provoke me by the display of her triamph ; she might think me dan- 
gerous perhape. Why dangerous? Look on me! Answer if thoa canst! 
Why dangerous? Did I suggest danger? Revel! Love! Write! Win 
himjmore and more! Win the world if thou canst! But beware that no 
couqneror steals in at the last hour to brush thee aside with a laugh, 
and take possession of all thy hardly earned fruits! Thou are warned ! 
Beware! He was mine—shall be mine again! Let this kiss which 1 
give him, before thee, burn into thy soul, ia pledge of the truthfulness 
of my words. Again—and again! May it burn into thee, as the sight 
of thy hangings about him—thy detestable caresses—bave seared and 
eaten their way into my heart. 

“Oh, this is well! Ito threaten! I!—the puniest warrior that ever 
fancied it had envelo itself in irresistible mail! I! who have 
dreamed of triamph and success, while walking miocingly and simper- 
ingly along the beaten way to the most ludicrous failure that ever re- 
warded, as it dererved to be rewarded, the folly of idiotic self-conceit. 
I have woven at the toil night and day, my tools and my enemies have 
walked into it just to amuse me, poor child !—have waited for me to give 
the signal at my own time, and when they move at last, it is I alone who 
am eumesbed, and who might bave been, who deserved to be, the sport 
of all mankind! Bat no, no, they have kindly spared me that exposure, 
aod I will reward them. Smile your last, fair one; look round on the 
world and on the beauty that bewitches you ; sigh as you often do sigh, 
I will be merciful and not Jaugh the while ; bat quick, have done with 
this leave-taking. There! there! there!’’ and as she spake, each word 
seeming like a blow upon the sward, she tore the photograph bit by bit; 
and thea huated hangrily for the largest pieces that she might again 
tear them: still retaining the whole in ber band. And then rose, and 
seemed about to scatter the fragments on high, that the breeze, which 
bad been growing for rome time in soand and power, might disperse 
them whither it pleased, if only it bore them from ber loathing sight. 

Bat ever guarded in her worst momerts by an instinctive caution, she 
repressed the impulse, when only a few morsels had escaped ; and she 
sought for these with astrange patience and pertinacity, saying to her- 
self the while,— 

“ One bit might tell the tale.” She soon regained them; and then, 
with a small ivory paper-cutter, the only instrament she could find, she 
tore up a taft of grass, and began digging eagerly in the dank soil 
below. When she had thrown out several handfuls of the earth, she 
paused, and began to drop the bits of card, one by one, from as high a 
point as she foaud allowed them to fall accurately into the cavity. While 
thus engaged, she again muttered to berself— 

“ Why does that priestly mummery come into my thoughts now— 
‘ Ashes to ashes! Dast to dust !’—Well, she may, perhaps, like it, and 
sleep more comfortably in consequence!” And thus she dropped the 
whole into the place she had excavated ; and when she had finished, she 
looked round to see that no piece had escaped her ; and she fetched some 
twigs, aod fastened them across the little white heap, so that no move 
ment of the turf above should disturb them ; and then she covered the 
twigs with soil and pressed it down with her closed and jewelled hand, 
harder and harder, while she gazed furtively round to be sure she was 
still alone. And then she threw in more soil in a loose state to receive 
the roots of the tuft she bad torn away, and which she now replaced ; and 
after that she brushed off with her handkerchief the light particles of 
mould that clung to the blades of grass until they all looked as fresh, 
green, and unsullied as the rest. Then she sat a moment, further re- 
moved, to look at the tuft, and to judge if it appeared diferent from the 
surroundiog surface ; and sbe did not feel quite satisfied until she had 
risen, walked away, and returned to cast a “casual” glance (that was 
her idea) on the spot. And then she smiled in self consciousness ; a low 
sinister smile it was ; aud it said, “Iam myself once more—Grace Ad- 
dersley.” And now the pacing to aad fro recommenced, thongh in a less 
excited manner than before. And the tones became more even, though 
still there larked a painful dissonance amid all their honey-ma-ic. 

“IL have failed—she bas succeeded—is succeeding still—-meditates 
greater success. Yet she is very inconsistent—pity no true friend tells 
her so! Why io all this earthly delight she bas—aod this immortal 
glory she prepares for—why does she weakly seek to win pity for her 
odd fancies? Why does she think, as she bas more than once said, she 
shall die early? ese are not fitting tools to play with, Mrs. Dell: 
believe me, they are not. Die cerly ! what a strange ‘ancy for so oung 
acreature! Poor thing! She lacks experience, she telis me. It is so 
hard, she says, for a woman in these conventional days to realise what 
life is, and what it is capable of. Would she thank me to teach 
her, 1 wonder?” She paused, looked round in every direction, then 
let ber thoughts return jp silence to ber. And she was long im- 
movable, looking at that little tuft ; and when at last she roused herself, 
she glanced about with a strange uneasiness, as though roused with an 
idea that thoughts th lvee, poken thoughts, might possibly be 
heard by some species-of living things, Her flesh crept for an instant as 
she fancied she caught the rustle of invisible forms passing and touching 
her. But ehe laughed as she recolleeted herself. 





And then she took out her watch—stared a moment incredulously at - 


the hands, pat it to her ear, and said,— 

“Is it possible! Well, it is for the last time; no more self-forgetfal- 
ness now!” And then, having no glass, she arranged ber hair with an 
elaborate carefulness, re-crowning herself with those fair soft, light-hued 
plaite as though she were a queen, about to receive, or be presented to, 
some mighty potentate ; and she felt hee face all over with her hands ; 
but again laughed at the absurdity of attempting thus di er how 
she looked : besides, she felt sufficiently within her that which told of the 
deadly whiteness that must be covering her without ; eo she resolved that 
no one should see ber until she bad regained ber colour, quiet, and elas 




















ticity, in her own room. 





Peace had come—such as it was. Once more she felt able to do what. 
ever her spirit resolved on ; and before she reached the end of the Walk 
and was advancing below the cedars, she felt the blood had come back 
to her cheek. Then she heard Mr. Dell call to her from the lawn, but 
she appeared not to hear ; and got out of bis sight as speedily as she could, 
She escended the winding stairs with a stealthy step such as she had 
never before known ; and she looked with a kind of fascination on the 
green tufis between the cracks of the stones as she passed; for each 
seemed so like the one tuft she bad just left behind. 

CHAPTER XXI,—ANOTHER VIEW FROM NORMAN'S MOUNT. 

If Grace had stopped when called to, as she passed from the seclufion 
of Grey Ghost Walk back towards her own chamber, she wou!d bave no- 
ticed that Archy was with Mr. Dell on the lawa, and bave learned that 
both were desirous to consult with her on the letter that had just been re- 
ceived from Mr. Payne Croft. As to Archy, he had a still stronger secret 
motive : he yearned to say a word,—or if that were impossible, then to give 
the word’s equivalent ia a look, or a pressure of the hand, that might in- 
timate to Grace that Mrs. Dell bad spoken truly,—he was cured. He 
thought she would not only be glad herself to know that he had tho- 
rougbly righted himself, but that she would make Mrs. Dell know it too! 
He wanted them both to feel satisfied that when he returned to Bletch- 
worth, after the journey he was about to take, they might dismiss all 
fears of him, and that all might meet under less restraint than would 
otherwise be possible. It was in effect an impalse of gratitude: and 
Archy was grieved, as Grace disappeared from their view, that be was 
unable to acknowledge to her the debt he owed. 

But if Grace bad known of his wishes, and had given him an honest 
answer, it would have been to ask, who was he—a stranger—to appeal 
to her thus? Her interest in him was so absolutely dead as if it had 
never existed. Already a whole lifetime of emotion seemed to divide 
her from tbe state of miod that had alone caused her to think about him, 
his story and career, his character aad wishes. 

Archy, however, remaived in happy ignocance of the change, and con- 
tinued, therefore, during bis chat with Mr. Dell to look wistfully from 
moment to moment toward the spot where he had seen her cross, hoping 
she would again appear before them. 

Yes, he was undoubtedly cured. Mrs, Dell, by her decision, frankness, 
and sympathy, bad called forth all his better qualities, and shamed away 
the worse. Archy dated from this exqui-itely painful bat most whole- 
some hour of discipline the beginning of a true manly life at last. He 
began now to work at realities; and to give up the unprofitable basiness 
of wérial castle-building. 

Mr. Dell saw the change, though, fortanately for Archy’s future peace 
of mind, be had no suspicion of the cause. He attributed the young 
man’s reviving spirits to the receipt of the letter, and to the prospect it 
opeued of re-establishing his character, and be believed, not altogether 
incorrectly, that Archy’s overflow of grateful feeling was intended as an 
acknowledgmeat that be had of late somewhat forgotten the friendly ties 
that bound them. Se, in losing his friend for a few days, Mr. Dell was 
very glad to think be bad probably recovered him for a lifetime. 

Arcby beld the letter in his band, and looked at it agalo and again, 
as they wandered about, putting occasionally a question concerning it. 

st 1 ask who this Mr. Payne Croft is, who writes co kindly about 
me?” 

“ A rising barrister on the Western Circuit, and an old friend of mine. 
Bat, betweeu ourselves, Archy, I will acknowledge to you my suspicion, 
that it is not at all to please you, and only ina very moderate degree is 
it to please me, that Mr. Payne Croft goes out of his way to make you 
this offer.” 

“Indeed? you surprise me.” 

“ Very likely. Archy, don’t let my whisper be again whispered far- 
ther on, or you'll plange me into a pretty mess with the ladies. Payne 
Croft was much struck with my cousin ; and though | suspect he has 
said nothing, for he is a sly, cautious fellow, who won’t speak till the 
very hour of doom comes, yet I see in this letter evidence of a latent de- 
sire to keep open his connection with Bletchwortb.” 

Mr. Dell looked at Arcby, and gave a pleasant, low, cheery laugh, as 

gi d in the directi Grace’s room ; and then sauatered with 
him along the white shell-covered paths of the lawn, pausing occasionally 
to enjoy the fragrance or the beauty of a tall standard rose, or to juxa- 
riate, with a painter’s eye, on the glowing aud harmonious tints of the 
varying beds of flowers. 

“ Let’s see,”” he continued, while critically scanning a magnificent blos- 
som of a new/y-opened yellow Persian rose, “ where is it be says he will 
meet you at Chatham?” 

“ Ava little pablic-house, close by the one that I used occasionally to 
frequent, and which was called the * Jolly Soldier.’ ” 

Yr. a you say the Sergeant sometimes visited the ‘Jolly Soldier’ 

80 
et after he first met with me there, and began to draw me into 

“Then the clue that Payne Croft thinks he has got seems to lead him 
alike to the ‘Jolly Soldier’ aud to the Sergeant. Well, success to your 
joint campaign. Keep close,—away from the ‘Jolly Soldier,’ mind,—as 
he bids yoa, till you understand hie game. Ferret the vagaboad out, 
but don’t uonecessarily rip up the past aod very painful story. The best 
thing for you would be, that the innocence of Martin Todd should be 
opeuly acknowledged, and no one know or care for the result to Archibald 
Cairo. And, failing that, the next desirable thing would be for you to 
obtain come real, though not open, proof of your innocence, which might 
be forthcoming at any future time, and be unquestionable when produced 
in the event of any hostile attack being made upon you, grounded u 
the old misfortune. But in this noble society of ours there is such a 
damaging influence often exerted by a fact, through its mere existence, 
—I mean that every one acknowledges to be clear and unimpeachable 
as to its moral harmlessness, but which almost every one at the same 
time shrinks from too closely associating with in their own proper per- 
sons and interests, that I advise you strongly not to be too chivalrous 
in your self-assertion. Don’t throw aside unnecessarily the shield that 
your fictitious name hes given you. Don’t insist fanatically in the per- 
son of Archibald Cairn for the right of remedying the wrongs done to 
Martin Todd. Be guided in all such matters by Payne Croft. And in- 
deed, for that matter, you must: I promise you he won't be played with, 
or dictated to. Once in his band, you must let him guide all. Bat you 
may trust him: especially in this,—be will do as much as any lawyer 
possibly can do in bis professional capacity to understand and to be consi- 
derate of the feeliags of a gentl , while fighting his battle with all 
the weapous that his legal lore has enabled him to accamulate, and with 
all the practised skill of fence that experience and love of Lis vocation 
have gradually taught. I like Payne Croft—for a lawyer. Aud you 
will like him too—if you don’t forget my qualification.” 

* And—anud—as to Mrs. Dell’s lessons in my absence ?” 

“Ob, a little rest will do her good. By the bye, Archy, did you ever 
wonder why I did’at myself undertake that task?” As Arcby had 
wondered, he coulda’t belp saying so, thus coallenged. 

A halt-blush rose to Mr. Deil’s face, and he was not so successfal as 
he wished to be in trying to carry it off by a cough, as though something 
were troubliog him ia his throat, an insect or a bit of the rove petal that 
he had been dallying with on his tongue. So he said with a smile,— 

* Well thea, 1’il tell you. I knew very well that I should only make- 
believe if I attempted it,” and there he stopped, and said no more. But 
Archy understood ~~ | well how easy it was to be making believe 
to give leseons to Mrs, Dell ; and didn’t need to wait for further confi- 
dences, which he could neither desire to receive, and which certainly 
Mr. Dell would be the last man to bestow. In trath, the latter would 
not have spoken at all, but for a sort of uneasy impression that ple 
at home must wonder that he, who was so weil fitted to impart to Winny 
the knowledge she most needed, did not accept the duty. lt may even 
be owned that there was a kind of excusable selfishness in bis wish to 
enjoy uninterraptedly with his wife the delight of a free communion 
with ber intellect as well as with ber heart, and to leave to others the 
details of furnishing that intellect with the needful aids. But if that 
feeling was blameable, it sprang from the one blameabie part of Mr. 
Dell’s character, a thirst for enjoyment, which too strongly modified his 
willingness to labcur ; a keener sense of the wealth and vividaess of life 
than of life’s responsibilities ; a more active participation in the instincts 
——s in the logical duties that naturally pertain to them or 
w to m. a 
But that little question and explanation has done more than relieve 
Mr. Dell’s mind from a slight embarrassment, it bas tested Archy, and 
found bim worthier than before. He has found he can take a real inter- 
est in the husband’s love for his wife—a love that bas been now so un- 
willingly and unobtrusively, even while so frankly, acknowledged to 
him ; and though he feels and believes—perbaps right!y—ibat be shall 
pon Men, Del, pot bo ch, foes, end. partly eahnomiolges tp bios, 
a » now to himeelf, 

oy as x henceforth that he 








that life is not to be treated as the mere arid desert 

has been anticipating ; that there are yet precious friendships to cultivate, 
noble duties to be faldlled, aud a mother—too long forgotten—to be re- 
iustated im ber old faith in her son. And Archy, reviewing all this 
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begins to yeara for work—for domestic peace, and to know that he has 
turned his back for ever upon temptation. 

Does Mr. Dell, with that quick penetrating glance of bis, which always 
seems to be able to slide under the edges of everybody’s facial mask and 
can the exact state of things below,—does he know what has been, or 
does he guess what may be, passing in the secret chambers of Archy’s 
heart? It looks very like it, for just when the latter holds out his hand 
to say “ Good bye,’”’ Mr. Dell observese— 

«Ob, well remembered, Archy! 
to you about a project I have in view. Norman-Mount farm will be va- 
cant at Christmas. I want you to look out for a good tenant for me.”’ 

“Yes, wita pleasure!” answered Arcby, but somewhat abstractedly, 
for he could not help asking himself,“ Did Mr. Dell remember that he, 
Areby, bad often said to him, in days gone by, that if he had not so early 
in life been urged on by his parents to be a student, or if—in spite of 
that—he had possessed capital, he would, after his father’s death, both 
for his mother’s sake and on account of his own love of rural life, have 
turned farmer? Nay, that he bad said to Mr. Dell, then only the heir to 
Norman-Mount, not its owner, as they stood on the height, and looked 
down over the farm—‘ And that’s the place I would have!” Had Mr. 
Dell forgotten this? Most likely ; but Arcby bad not. While education 
had beea the business of his life, gardening and farming, in a small ama- 
teur way, bad been bis hobby ; and his ski!l and scientific knowledge had 
more than once been noticed by the great agriculturist of the neighbour- 
hood, Mr. Staunton. Bat Arcby sighed now as he reflected that such a 
farm would need capital, even if Mr. Dell were inclined to trust him 
with it as bis tenant. 

“T suppose, Archy, your own tastes don’t incline that way?” 

“They might; if it were of any use ; if, for instance, I had a thousand 
pounds or so to speculate with.” : 

“ What if you were to manage it for me for a year or two, just to see 
how you geton? You couldn’t burt me much if you failed, while, if you 
succeeded, I should have secured a trusty tenant.” 

“You mean ——?” 

“That I would in that case let you rent the whole.” 


when you come back I want to talk | some 


tion, is not included in the Sbakspeareana now offered for sale. It oo- 
cupied the most prominent place in bis library, as much from its extent 
as its importance. This was « fine edition of Boydell’s Shakspeare, pub- 
lished 1792 1801, in nine volumes folio, and exquisitely printed by Bal- 
mer of London, the rival and some said even the equal of that eminent 
typographer, Baskerville, of Birmingham. Copiously illustrated by Mr. 
Barton, at a cost of between $4,000 and $5,000, this copy of Shakspeare 
had expanded, under his hands, from nine to forty volumes, We have 
little knowledge of books, and have some degree of 
familiarity with the most illustrious libraries in Europe, private 
and public, besides kuowing something of fine collections bere, 
but we have not yet seen any thing ou such a grand scale of il- 
lustration, as Burton’s copy of Boydell’s Shakspeare. Several years 
ago, Mr. Burton, who showed us the work, with no small degree of satis- 
faction, assured us that it had cost him nearly $5,000, and, when we last 
spoke to him about this opus magnum, he said that. since our inspection 
of it, he bad spent over $2,000 more upon it. This wonderful Shak- 

contained, with some drawings, a collection of all the engravings 
(of any worth) which had ever been published as illustrations to Shak- 
epeare. Nor these alone, though these would swell up the book very 
largely. Portraits, views, antiqaties, architectaral desigos, costames— 
everything at all bearing upon the text of Shakspeare had been pressed 
into the service, with Mr. Burton’s usual taste and liberality. We un 
derstand that his daughters, remembering bow greatly Mr. Burton 
prized this Shakspeare, have determined to retain it amoog themselves, 
as a sort of family heir-loom. The reservation does credit to their judg- 
ment as well as their affection. We have described the work a little 
more in detail than if it were included in the Catalogue, because it is 
now not to be seen by the public. 

In the sale, however, is a magnificent copy, (bound in morocco, with 
gilt leaves, with choice proofs of the plates and a set of the Etchiags.) of 
Boydell’s nine volumes folio of Shakespeare. This belonged to Miss Boy- 
dell, the spirited publisher’s niece, and it may be safely inferred that 
few, if any, copies could be better than ths, 

We bave no idea of attempting to speak of the Shekepeareana at the 





“ But the capital 2” 

“The capital is in it, and there needs no more. I should make you 
pay me good interest till you could pay me off.” Z : 

Archy dared not trast bis ears—they must be deceiving him! Still 
less could he venture to raise his eyes to Mr, Dell’s face, remembering the 
recent scene with bis wife ; so he only murmured in a broken voice, which 
he vainly tried to steady, as he gez-d on the ground— 

“ Wait till this matter is cleared up—till—till you bave seen me more 
practically deserving of your—’’ goodness, he would have said—bat 
could ouly advance balf way through the sentence. But be thought of 
his mother, and how he might repay ber for all she bad suffered if such 
an arrangement could be carried out. But be was bimeelf sick of mere 
words—promises, and he felt the necessity of growing more chary of, that 
he might give more truth to, his demonstrative gratitude. Again he 
yearned to be at work—to be realising something ; to be able to look 
back, and see that he had worked! Ab yes, from that eminence—onace 
reached—he might ventare to hope for, to build upon, to enjoy, a future! 
At last he said, in a tone and manner implying at once so mach more 
dignity and se)f-restraint than Mr. Dell bad ever before noticed in him 
that it arrested bis attention by its novelty— 

“Mr. Dell, I cannot now thank you for this properly. And I do not, 
for many reasons, fee! justified, at present, either in acceptiog your offer 
or in holding you in the least degree bound to it hereafter. But if, when 
I return, aod have bad time for mature deliberation, and bave consulted 
my mother, I should conscientiously feel myeelf able to undertake the 
farm, and you would permit me to say so—’ 

“ But are you sure you would like it?” 

“TI do not think there is one other thing in the world to get bread by 
“that I should like so well.” 

“That's enough. Off then to Chatham, and success to you when you 
get there |” 





a tale will now be pleted in ding b without delay.— 
Alb.) 





SALE OF THE LATE MR. BURTON'S LIBRARY. 
A writer in The Press, of Philadelphia, who evidently koows what he 
is writing about, thus discoursed, on Tuesday last, of the coming literary 
event. 


The late William E. Burton, the comedian, was a highly educated 
man, and gratified his literary tastes by expending large sums in the 
purchase of a large and well chosen library—one promiaent feature of 
which was its faloess in dramatic literature. Io Mr. Burton’s towa resi- 
dence, Hudson street, New York, this library occupied a spacious apart- 
ment expressly built and Sted np for it, and it was arranged and classi- 
fied with good taste and jadgmeo 

Mr. Bui ton’s death readered it necessary, for the purpose of legally 
distributing his property, tbat his library, with bis other effects, should 
be sold by auction, Already his furniture, maoy pictures, bis theatrical 
costumes and “ properties” have thus been distribated. The Library, 
together with a large Collection of Curiosities, Autiquities, Napoleon, 
Washington, and Shakspeare Relics, and several fine vil paintings, are 
to come under the hammer, next week, aod Mr. Joseph Sabin, bookseller 
and auctiooeer of this city, will officiate on the at bis saleroom 
corner of Broadway and Fourth street, and Lafayette Place, New York. 
The cale will begin on next Monday, at 2 o’clock, P.M , aod be continued 
at the same hour each day until it is concluded. As there are over 6 000 
lots, it is doubtful whether the sale can be concluded under a fort- 





¢ Catalogue itrelf is a very formidable affair. It forms a full-sized 
octavo volume of 463 pages, wich a fine portrait of Mr. Burton, engraved 
upon steel, as an appropriate trontispicce. This Catalogue was made by 
Mr. Sabino, and is remarkably free from error. There are two editions of 
it—one of the ordinary 8vo. size; the other, with capacious margin, 
being imperial octavo. Some idea of its extent may be judged trom 
the fact that making and printing this Catalogue has cost $1 500. 

The bocks are so numerous that Mr. Sabin bas been compelled to 
classify them under sixty-eight different heads, The principal of these 
are America, Antiquities, Biograp»y, Bibliography and Typograpby, 
England. Facetia, Fine Arts, Greek and Latin Classics, Jurisprudence, 
General Literature, Magazines and Periodicals, Prose, Fiction, Poetry, 
Theology, and Trials. 

The special'y of this collection, however, is its Dramatic wealth. For 
example, under the bead Drama, Old Englith and Foreign Mysteries, In- 
terludes, Masques, &c, there are 945 lots; Dramatic Biograpby, 146 ; 
History of the Siage, 239 ; Costame, 96; Histrionic Art, Gestures, Ac- 


close of this article. This remarkably valuable and interesting eollec- 
| tion shall receive all due attention from our bands to-morrow. 

We have congratulated Mr. Sabine on the general accuracy of this 
| Catalogue. We may take leave to poiot out one exception, which is 
amusing in its way. One of the lots in the Shakspearean Curiosities is 
thus described : 


of Shakespeare, and it is supposed was his. It is 11 inches high. 

This jug was manufactured at the Royal Porcelain China Works, Wor- 
cester, Eagland, by Mesers. Kerr & Bions, who pay a royalty of twenty- 
five cents to the proprietor of the original Shakespeare jug for each fac 
simile which they manufacture. Last year, Messrs. Kerr & Bians pre- 
seuted us with one of these accurate copies of a curious, old-fashioned 
jag or ale pitcber, the authentici'y of which, as having been the property 
of and used by Shakepeare, though not dug up in his garden, is extremely 
well substantiated. This jug and bis cane are the only articles now re- 
maining actually proved to bave been in Shakepeare’s possession. We 
shall tell their history one of these days. Mr, William J. Kerr, of the 
china warehouse, opposite Independence Hall. is the uncle of Mr. Kerr, 
ot Worcester, who alone bas the right by purchase, to make copies of the 
Shakspeare jug, and our Philadelphian Mr. Kerr, who was acquainted 
with the late W. E. Burton, presented him with the identical “ singular 
old Delft Mug,” or jug, which, probably through misinformation as to its 
bistory, Mr. Sabine bas stated to have been “dug upin the garden of 
Sbakepeare,’’ and supposed to have been bis. 

From a subsequent article in the same paper we extract the following 
remarks touching the “ Shakesperiana.” 


This division consists of works, ancient aod modern, illustrative of or 
touching upon the writings, history, and character of * the gentle Shak- 
speare.”’ Some of these are uncommoaly curious, and even include some 
works which, though printed, were not published. In some of them 
manuscript notes, cuttings, and engravings are inserted. A few are in 
Black Letter. Many are reprints of ancieot books Several are unique 
as containing paesages and articles suppressed before publication. Nu- 
merous autograph letters have been inserted in several of these books. 

But the most singular articles in this division are the originals of W. H. 
Ireland’s only too celebrated Shaksprare Forgeries These were executed 
by a lad io his teens, and yet Dr, Samuel Parr, the famous scholar, (a 
classical prig of the first water, by the way,) when he read “ Shakepeare’s 
Profession of Faith,” which Ireland had fabricated, actually fell down on 
his knees to kiss the ipt, and aimed, “ Sir, we have very fine 
passages in our Charch Service, and our Litany abounds with beaaties, 
but here, Sir, is a man who has distanced us all.” Ireland’s play of 





formed at Drury Lane Theatre in 1769, and incontinently damned on the 
frst Of tes 


om. He made a clean beg, O72 fall con 
fession, in 1805, in order to exculpate nis father, who @ecetved tnto 
a belief of the authenticity of the documents and actions which the 
son produced as Shukspeare’s—and reproduerd this, with a fac-simile of 
the original forgery, and fuller details in 1832. Mr. Barton possessed a 
great number of the original manuscripts of Ireland’s Shakspearian fa- 
brication, and also of his Confessions. There are several copies of these 
Confessions in this collection, all of them very scarce, only 138 copies, be- 
ing those supplied to subscribers, beiug known to exist. Mr. Burton had 
added the various works of controversy, written by Malone, Baaden, 
Chalmers, and others, for and against the authenticity of tnese Shak- 
speare Papers. 
There are, though not incloded distinctively in the Shakepearian Bur- 
tonensia, various lots connected with the subject. For example, ancient 
Songs end Ballads, a few Autograpts (including one of Lord Southamp- 
ton, Sbakepeare’s patron and friend), eugraved portraits, views, antiqui- 
ties, and so on, as well as several Relics. 

Among these, what is called “Ciara Fisher’s Shaksperian Cabinet” 
takes first rank. This contains, with other curiosities, fac simile models, 
in small, of the bouse in Stratford-upon-Avon in which Shakspeare was 
born, April 23, 1564; the same house as it appeared at the Jubilees in 
1769 and 1827 ; Aun Hathaway’s Cottage. at Shottery ; the Church, at 
Ludington, near Stratford, where Anne Hathaway and William Sbak- 
speare were married ; the place at Charlecot Park, where Shakspeare 
was confined when charged with stealiog deer from Sir Thomis Lucy ; 
Charlecot Hall, the seat of the Lucy family ; the Globe Theatre, in Lon- 
don, where Shakepeare acted, and in which most of his plays were per- 
formed ; the Faicon Ion at Bankside, near the Globe Theatre, frequented 
by Shakespeare and his friends ; the Fortune Theatre, where some of bis 
plays were performed ; the Crown lun at Oxtord, nage Sa pasty Mrs. 
D said on t 





tion, Elocution, Oratory, Rhetoric, 19 ; Pageants, &c., 48 ; Shak«peareana, 
432 ; Shakspeare Relics, 57; Sports, Gamer, Pastimes, 19; Theatres, 
16 ; Theatrical and Dramatic Criticism, 70 ; Shak«peare Personal Relics, 
25. This makes a total of 2,093 Dramatic lots out of the entire collec- 
tion of 6,154, being more than a third of the whole. 

Old English and Foreign Dramas are numerous in this catalogue, there 
being nearly 1.000 lots. It is doubtfal whether Jobo Kemble, whose 
taste and pureui's led him to cellect largely in this liar, had balf so maoy 
old plays as Mr. Barton possessed. In the drama of the Elizabethan era, 





t, at which Shaksp are always stopped—scanda 

of the handsome landlady—on his journey from London to Strat- 
ford; the Falcon Ian at Bidford, where Shakespeare and five boon 
companions were ao overcome by strong ale that they slept all night 
uoder a crab-tree on the road-side ; the tree which sheltered them, a mile 
from the ian; the Faleon Ina at Stratford ¢ New Place, purchased by 
Shakespeare in 1597, whither he returned in 1613, and where he died, oa 
his fitty-second birth-day, in 1615 ; the Church at Stratford, in which be 
was buried ; Rowe’s Lite of Shakspeare, (che firet written) with various 





contemporary with Sbakspeare, this division is particularly abundant. 
‘The drama of the seventeenth century, especially during the time of 
Charles 1[., is also well represented here. 


Dramatic Biograpby figures handsomely here. One of the very curious 


lots is Joboson’s Lives of the Poets, the original edition, in four volames 
octavo, presented by the author to bis friend, Mrs. Thrale, and annotated 
by her, all throogb, in her own han@writing. There are several hun- 
dred of these notes, which are critical, 


ceived these volum 


lished. 


tion of The Lives of the Poets. 

The collection of ep 
which are rare, such as 
origioal imperial 8vo edition of Lodge’s 


Gallery of Rare Portraits, this Jast being a subscriber's copy. 


It may be well to add that the greater number of books in Mr. Bur- 


ton’s collection are neatly balf-bound, and in excellent condition. 
We come now to the Bartonensie—wh 

distinctive title, as the largest ever collected by one 

» One great book, which Mr. Barton 

great labour aod heavy cost which he to its 


personal, anecdotal, sarcastic, 
literary, and remarkably frank. Mrs. Thrale (afterwards Piozzi) re- 
in 1781, and appears to bave written her notes on 
the margin until 1817. A few specimens of these margival manuscript 
notes are given, aod they are very racy. This is the first time that eveu 
asingle one of Mrs Thrale’s Memoranda upon Johoson has been pub- 
There will be no small competition for these four volomes. 
Marray, of London, the publisber of Croker’s annotated edition of Bos 
‘well’e Johnson, repeatedly offered Mr. Barton a large price tor this edi- 


ved portraits is very large, inclading many 
oubraken and Vertue’s Heads of Illustrious 
Perroas in Great Britain ; the Kit Cat Club, by Sir Godfrey Koeller ; an 
Portraits Perraalt’s Les Hom- 

mes lilustres de France ; Thane’s British Autograpby ; and Woodburn’s 


ich merit this 

person. 
y valued, as shown by the 
pictorial illustra- 


| relics ; a bust from the Monumeut in Stratford Charch ; and, 
the Patent from the Herald's College, showing bis rigbt, by his ancestors’ 
displayed argent, bolding a spear on pale or. The shield is Or, on a beud 


without right. 

Two goblets, carved from Shakepeare’s celebrated Malberry 
among the Shakespear’ 
wood. Medals, statuettes, statues, casts, aod a tea-caddy, made 
Malberry Tree, has also to be noticed as very curious. 


Tree, are 
from the 


pictures. These include specimens of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 

French, English, and American schools, Among them (lot 6,151) is the 

— of Shakespeare, formerly in the pro-cenium of our 
tre, 


still exercises his beautifal art with the vigour, truth, and grace which 
have always characterised him. 
Among the Mi 


reverse. It is cast in solid silver, is three i 
2 ae a ee 
W 


6035. Singular old Delf: Mag, dated 1604. This was dug up in the garden | 


to prove that he was a gentleman, his Armow ial Bearings, with copy of 
gallant deeds, to bear such insignia. The crest, we may state, isa falcon 


sable a spear of the first. The arms, as often occurred, suggested a pun 
on the name—shake-spear. They were granted, in 1546, to Shak- 
+peares’ father, and were confirmed in 1596. when Sbakspeare himself was 
about returuiog to end bis days in bis native Stratford, an estated man. 
Shakepeare’s motto was, in old Normaa French, Non sans droict—not | ‘he op) 


jana, as well as a Model of bis Tomb, from the same 
There are several oi! paintings not sold with the rest of Mr. Burton’s 


Chestout Sireet 
painted by the venerable aod illustrious Thomas Sully, who 


iscellaneous items we notice the Royal Badge of Distinc- | the 

tion, worn by the Acting Goversor of New York, under British rule, with 
the head, (on medallion) of George lil, aod the British Arms on the 
oches ia diameter, and was 


pressly by the order of Napoleon I., in 1809, as a present from him to 
Talma, the great French tragedian. 
Perbaps our readers may thiok that we have said enough, by this time, 
of Mr. Burton’s Library. Its extent, value, and uniqueness in many par- 
ticulars have combined to induce us to describe it at more than ordinary 
length. But an occasion of this sort should not be passed by any jour- 
nalist who is not of the fossil order. We think that we may say that, 
from actual examination in former days, we have personal knowledge of 
fally three fourths of the books, which Mr. Burton collected with so much 
zeal, judgment, and expense, and we well recollect how well acquainted 
he was with even the smallest pamphlet on his shelves. 
oan 
CONTINENTAL CROMWELLISM. 

The occupation ot Umbria and the Marches by Victor Emmanuel has 
evoked from the English press a unanimous expression of favourable 
feeling; but the State paper issued by his Cab net in justification of 
the step is variously regarded, The Morning Post rejoices over it, in the 
fulness of its aristocrat heart, because it “ scrupulously observes the 
conventionalities of European chanceries ;” and, quoting the Freach pro- 
verb, Le style c'est Uhomme, draws from its diplomatic tone the brightest 
augaries for the future of Italy, if only it be guided by Cavour, The 
Times finds fault with the manifesto, but for exactly the reason which ex- 
torte the admiration of the Post, regarding it as an uncandid defence of a 
proceeding which needed co apology, and therefore as uawortby of the 
character of the King and incongruous with the peculiarities ot bis posi- 
tion. The Daily News is diametrically opposed to both. Whatever else 
may be said of Cavour’s missive, it must be admitted, the Daily News 
thinks, ata glance, to be straigh(forward and outspoken. “ A measure,” 
says that jouraal, “ which sets at nought the technical rules by which 
the relations of governments to one another are conveniently ordered in 
quiet times, is not to be defended by nisi prius quibbles.” Precisely so ; 
thus far all are agreed : bu: while the Z'imes thinks Count Cavour has re- 
sorted to nisi prius diplomacy very clumsily, and while the Post is in rap- 
tures because he bas a’op'ed the style of European chanceries, the Daily 
News uvhesitatingly asserts that be has disdained “ to transfgure the 
acts of his admivistration by fictions drawn from the magazines of old 
diplomacy.” As all these dicta were delivered on one day, they presenta 
remarkable instence of the differeat ways in which the same object may 
impress different mnds, Perhaps it will bring us uearer the mark to 
cousider this ifesto as a 'y combination of # d plomatic and a 
practical defence of a policy which, diplomatically, is undefensibie, and 
which, practically, needs no defence. So considered, it must win our 
hearty applause. Looked at simply as a diplomatic statement, it is an 
utter failure ; looked at as a jastification on the merits, it is spoilt by the 
presence of d plomatic tricksiness ; regarded as an unavoidable union of 
the two it is what the Morning Post calls it—a State paper of the bighest 
ability. Perhaps no two birds were ever killed with one stove, bat 
Count Cavour bas come as near doing it as any man that ever tried. 

he ifesto is ioned by the withdrawal of the French ambassa- 
dor from Turin, and its parport may be briefly stated. In passing, we 
must observe that the translation of it which bas appeared is about the 
worst specimen of English we ever found employed in so important a ser- 
vice. Many of the paragraphs contain errors, many more are slipshod, 
and we find bere and there that abnormal use of inapplicable verbs, 
and of verbs without their proper prepositions, which we had hoped was 
confined to Yankee newspapers. Count Cavour starts with the peace of 
Villafranca, and the cleverest touch in the whole despatch is the cool 
substitution of an imaginary for the real object of that celebrated 
cation. He speaks as if his sole object had been to afford the Italians of 
Central Italy the opportunity of selecting a new goverament; whereas 
every one knows that at the time it was regarded as a guarantee of the 
restoration of the Pope and the Austrian Princes, Count Cavour nar- 
rates how the people of Tuscany and the Mmilia used their liberty of 
choice, and bow revolution has ensued from the Young King of Na 8 
obstinate refusal to govern liberally. He does not take the troable to 
justify the acceptance of the Neapolitan crown, but curiously says the 
revolution in Naples was “ almost providentially” accomplished ; and 
passes on to show that Naples and Sicily being added to the great Italiaa 
kingdom, peace and freedom from anxiety might be anticipated but for 
the provinces which lie between North and South Italy, These would still 
interfere with the security and peace of the peninsular, and still afford a 
theatre for revolutionary passions. The government of these provinces, 
however, is unfortunately, or fortunately, so bad, and the Pope basso mia- 
used bis bigh position, that the people rose of their own accord ; and Victor 
Emmanuel would have been responsible for their sufferings, and for any ex- 
cesses to which they might have been driven, if he bad not taken the 
which it is the business of this document to defend. Such, io brief, 
without recapitulating its digressions, is the gist of this celebrated des- 








« Vortigern,” which be impudently affiliated upon Shakspeare, was per- | Patch. 


te 
As a purely diplomatic defence it is entirely beside the mark. The 
Times is iadisputsbly right in saying that not one of its charges against 
other Powers can 'y, according to international law and usage, the 
invasion of Umbria and the Marches. Nor are any of the other excases 
each as can be diplomatically recognised. It may be iaconvenient and 
even injurious for the north and south portions of Victor Emmanuel’s 
kingdom to be separated by misraled provinces, but the code of nations 
supplies no remedy ; and, when M. Cavour says his master is pledged to 
pe to prevent the Italian from deg ing into ¥ 
he draws not on official records, but on bis morai sense. Besides, 
despatch most impertinently alludes to the “ question of Venetia,” arro- 
gantly consenting to waive it for the present, bat eaying that sooner or 
later it must be settled, on pain of constant i throughout Italy. 
Diplomatically speaking, there is no Venetian question. Austria is 
full possession, and no one has attempted to oust ber. All this shows 
how utterly impossible it is to treat diplomatically a state of things which 
lies entirely without the pale of those ordinary circumstances with which 
diplomacy bas to do. 
Those who attempt so to treat it are exactly in the position occupied 
at one time of day by the partisans of Oliver Cromwell. It is oaly of 
late years that the great Protector has into favour ; but there were 
always people who believed in and him, aod they thought i 
their first duty to prove that he had constitationally throughout. 
It seems incredible now that any one can ever have advocated so 
a propotition, but its maintenance was for many years the only chance 
for Oliver’s fame. Mr. Carlyle’s book was mainly iostramental in 
ting rid of the sopbistical noasense which used to be talked in 
of it, not by elaborate refutation, for that had been effected bhuad: of 
times, but by showing that the justification of Cromwell lay in principles 
far hi than the strait-laced proprieties of Constitutionalista, It was 
a latent conviction that, morally, Cromwell had been justified ia what he 
he did that gave the wretched sopbisms of his constitutional defenders so 
loug @ lease of life. As soon as it was boldly stated that whether be acted 
legally or not be did his duty and saved his country ina crisis of lite and 
deatb, no more was beard of these quibbles, for his reputation no longer 
needed them ; the Euglirh nation, with no ordinary unanimity aad sud- 
deoness, accepted the new light, and Oliver Cromweli’s glory was for 
ever established. . 

It would, perhaps, not be saying too if we attribated the 
thorough and unmixed satisfaction with wi all parties in England 
have welcomed every step in the Italian revolution in some d to 
this change of sentiment. In the last century, aye and at the emg 
of this, we should bave stood opbast, as Thouvenel and Rechberg 
at the Cromweliian policy of Victor Emmanuel and his brave aller ego, 
Garibaldi. We should then have required not only that what was done 
should be righteous and beneficent, but that it should be entirely conso- 
pant with the treaty rights of every power, and done with all proper re- 
gularity and form. But we have changed ali that. If the liberty ofa 
nation be really in question, we have no ears for anything but the cry of 
pressed, and we hear it only to sympathise and aid. We ask no 
questions about legality ; and if a man be at hand stron enough and 
wise enough to lead bis brethren to freedom, we watch his deeds with re- 
verent admiration and almost uodoubting faith. 
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Valley Forge, is in this collection, aad also the 


best sympathies of Europe, and it is quite as well it is not less diploma- 
tic in ite tone—and tbat for several reasons. doing the most ex- 
traordinary aod irregular things, King Victor Emmanuel is still within 
the diplomacy ; and he must keep so. If he do not he will lose 
of France, whose late demonstration necessitated this very 

despatch, and that may eotail the surrender of all he has won, the over- 
throw of all the be effected. Besides, even su ng bim to 
succeed, he will have a most difficalt task before bim. “ Half our virtue 
is torn away,” said Francis Horner, “ when a man becomes a slave ;” 
and “ the otber half oo Dr. Arnold, “ when he becomes a slave 
at | broken loose.” We my well bope that the Italians will belie Dr. Arnold’s 
ex- | spothegm ; but it is certain that the King mast reduce to order and in— 
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spire to industry whole peoples but now escaped from grinding and | 
emasculating siavery, and whose new-found strength and newly-| 


awakened jealousies will task all his energies and all the wisdom of bis 
counsellors, . 

It is impossible’to imagine a more arduous and perplexing under- 
taking ; and it would be a hopeless one but for the care with which he 
still keeps within the limits of his monarchical character, severing bim- 
gelf as much as possible from open participation in revolutionary pro- 


ceedings, and employing the ablest diplomatist, perbaps, in Europe to | 


veil in constitutional fiction the rough deeds be is uuder the necessity of 
becoming personally responsible for. Perseverance in this policy will 
s00n consvlidate bis new kingdom, for nothing is so soon forgotten as the 
recency of the establishment of a dyaasty, when the representative of it 
is really powerful and pradent. 

The Fines fiuds fault with this diplomatic caution, but does not show 
how it can be avoided; nor can the Times forget that Sardivia issued 
thie manifesto in consequence of ber being temporarily under the ban of 
France. We believe that the real object of the article on which we bave 
been commentiag was to express the resentment generally felt in England 
agaiost France for assuming to hold the fate of Lialy in ber hands, whilst 
carefully concealing her ultimate intentions bebind a cload of contra- 
ictory actions aud speeches. There are many besides the 7imes who 
regret that Victor Emmanuel should goin terror of or be bebolden to 
Napoleon. We may all spare ourselves the pains, however, of trying to 
extort from him a confession of bis real designs. There is one thing ihe 
Imperial cardpluyer will never do, He may play badly, he may play 
falsely, he may revoke, he may cheat even his own partuer, and he may 


finally lose the trick, but he will never show his hand.—Liverpool Daily | 


Pot, Sept. 20. 
——ae 
COMMENTS ON A CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

In such a case as that of Mr. Gladstone, it is not without regret that 
political criticism finds itself occasionally assuming the form of satire, 
and even of invective ; for bis conduct is always, in a certain sense, con- 
scientious, and even when it is most indefensible. it is never selfish or 
mean. He would walk barefoot from London to York to morrow to vin- 
dicate the most transient of his convictions, and be would walk barefoot 
back again the next day as a martyr of the opposite opinion. Sincerity 
even when it i- cut up into short lengths, is always in itself respectable, 
but in Mr. Gladstoue’s case it degenerates into au extravagent fitful, for 
getful, and improvident credulity. No other mind in all England had 
persuaded itself four years ago that the nation was bound by a solemn 
compact with itse!f to reduce the Income tax, irrespective of consequences 
in 1856, and to repeal it in 1860. It was more strange that the same 
solitary dogmatist, in announcing an increased Income tax for the present 

ear, should solemnly declare that good faith required an immediate re- 
ee, not of the condemned impost, but of indirect taxation. If Sir 
Robert Peel bad been guilty of a similar contradiction, it would have been 
easy to understand a course which would probably bave been prudent 
triotic, tortuous, and awkward. The old opiniou would have been gra- 
Soally abandoned in favour of the new doctrine, with a hesitating percep 
tion of former error ; but confidence, in Mr. Gladstone’s bosom, springs up 
like the gourd in the Book of Jonah or the bean-sta!lk in the tale. In 
February, be was never troubled with a doubt of the expediency of a mea- 
sure which was to make epiritscheaper. In July, he boasted of a plan for 
making spirits permanently dearer, as if an off band finaccial makeshift 
had beea a great moral and social discovery. Cautious politicians con- 
sider all sides of a question before they form a resolution. Mr. Gladstone 
exclusively regards one side at a time, and he seldom locks twice at the 
eame side. It is singular that the versatile lenity of a sceptic should be 
combined with the intolerant obstinacy of a hide- bound fanatic. 

* * * * Endowed with all high feelings and generous impulses, 
almost unequalled in political knowledge, and wholly unapproacted in 
Parliamentary ¢loq , Mr. Gladstone, enjoying the genuine attach- 
ment of bis friends and the personal esteem of his opponents, neverthe- 
leas fails to command the hearty confidence of any party in the State. 
Although he has recently approximated to the Financial Reformers of 
Liverpool and to the malagnaat peacemongers of Manchester, the lead- 
ers of revolutionary factions are well aware that, ion their farther pro- 
gress, they would clash with the political aod ecclesiastical prepors:s- 
sions of their impracticable ally. Within two years the incredible 
absurdity of Mr. Gladstone’s proceedings in the Ionian Islands was only 
to be explained by his early prejudice ia favour of an ancient Church 
which, like his own, repudiated the sapremacy of the Pope. The Queen’s 
representative degraded his office by publicly kissing the hand of a 
Greek prelate, because he was intoxicated by the muintenance of the 
Apostolic Succession in the Homeric island of Alcinous, Mr. Bright 
may approve of the scheme which provided for the pacification of a mu 
tlnous dependency by facilitating the impeachment of the Lord High 
Commissioser, but he can scurcely rely oa  coufederate who is far from 
shariog io the impartial indifference with which be probably himself re- 
gards the Odyssey and the decrees of the first three Geaorat Coancila. 

If Mr. Gladstone were to retire into private life, an undeniable void 
would be created in Parliament and among higher class of statesmen ; 
but his future career, if it resembles bis receut condact, will increase 
neither bis utility nor bis reputation. His attempt to prodace a collision 
between the two Houses on the question of the Paper-duty was as repre- 
hensible in substance as it was extravagant in occasion and method. 
His ostentatious absence from his place during the debate on the Na- 
tional Defences was inconsistent with his official duty, and it involved a 

ion of the Manchester faith of non-resistance. The avowal of the 

ire to promote economy by rendering taxation oppressive proves that 

he can only discharge bis obvious duty by i acy or id 
It would not be difficult for a hostile critic to accumulate additional 
charges, but the invidious taek of denunciation is happily superseded by 
l assent. There could be little difference of opinion on the expe- 

liency of removing Mr. Gladstone from office if he could cease to be a 
without becoming a leader of Opposition. It may almost be 
doubted whether aay Government can stand with bim or against him. 
The tame elepbanta, bis colleagues, even when he bas all the burden of 
business on bis back, fail ace his movements within the ordinary 
limits of custom and regularity ; and if he broke loose from the inclosure 
of office, it is easy to ree that he would display uncontrollable wildness. 

The next Budget will involve many difficulties, even if it is framed 
with the most unambitious prudence ; aod it may be almost impossible 
to pass it if Mr. Gladstone devotes his energies to the task of pulling it 
a If, on the other hand, be remains at the Exchequer, he may 

@ new path for his ingenuity by adhering ia practice to a modest 
simplicity which might ey be idealized iuto a complete floancial 
. No orator would explain with equal clearness that changes in 
taxation are at best necessary evils, that ure and time approximately 
adjust all fiscal inequalities, and that the business of a Chavcellor of the 
Exchequer is not to effect commercial revolutions, but to provide by the 
7 methods a moderate balance on the right side of the national 
ger. A watch which is alternately too fast and too slow must now 
and ibew come right, and calculators of chaoces may perbaps conclude 
that it is now Mr. Gladstone's turn to coincide with the dial. If his con- 
formity with ihe ordinary measures of time coald be permanently maiu- 
tained, the works of hfe understanding might justly be described as the 

a perfection of mechanism.’’—Saturday Review. 

a 
MEN AND THINGS AT NAPLES. 

The great event of to-day has been the visit paid by the Dictator to 
Admiral Mundy, on board the Hinnibel. Your Admiral had already 
called on Garibaldi, on the day after his arrival in this city. Since the 
capitulation of Palermo these two men have shown great sympathy and 
respect for one another, and had become friends. It was, therefore, nata- 
ral enough that Admiral Mundy should call upon the general, whom he 
bad so much admired io Sicily, This visit was not, of course, an official 
one, bat it was a mark of personal respect. This morning, at 11 o’clock, 
the General, accompanied by Dr. Bertani, Mejor Missori, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pace, of the general staff, went on board the Hannibal, to return 
the visit. I happened to be on board at the time, and I was greatly 
amused at seeing the embarrassment of your minister, Mr. Elliott. That 
diplomatist had jast arrived from Castellamare, where he generally stays 
during the hottest days of the summer. On seeing Garibaldi he walked 
astera, screening himself behind the row of soldiers who were paying 
military honours to the Dictator. But Garibaldi bad scarcely entered 
the cabin of Admiral Mandy when the latter came out, calling for Mr. 
Elliott. Your minister was, or pretended to be, much embarrassed, and 
at first declined to enter the cabin. At last he yielded, and Garibaldi, 
Admiral Mandy, and Mr. Elliott remained together for morejthan balf an 
hour. Of course nothing bas as yet transpired of their conversation, but 
there was much comment apon this incident, and great the disapproval 
passed upon Admiral Mandy by the officers of the French fleet. At a 
quarter to 12 Garibaldi left the Hannibal, after baving expressed his 
warm thanks to the Eoglish admiral,— Leder from Naples, Sept. 11. 


He then went on board the Sardinian admiral’s screw frigate Maria 








Addaide, to pay & visit to Marquis Pereeno. On his reaching the ladder 
of the frigate Garibaldi was saluted by the guns of the Sardiuian vesrels 
in port, as is the custom when a general cfficer goes on board. Jt was 
| the admiral of the King of Italy who thus paid dus honours to the Dic- 
tator of the Two Sicilies. The astonishment of the French admiral and 
officers may be more easily imagined than described. 1t was redoubl 


d and g 


| secret that the Dictator defies the French government, mistrusts the Panes 
dinian, and is ready in will to hurl bimself upon the hosts of Austria, 
Some complication here—is there not? Let us pass on. 

| At Gaeta we have Francis LL, still keeping ap the of royalty, 
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| in the evening, when it became known thet Garibaldi bad ordered Ad- 
| miral Persano to Jand the battalion of Sardinian Bersagiicri and the two 
companies of guoners he bad on board. These Piedmoutese troops bave 
| already taken possession of the arsenal and of the forts. What will now 
be the attitude of French diplomacy nobody can tell. On the one hand 
I have been assured tbat M. Brenier is so offended that be bas threatened 
to carry out the plan he had already attempted to execute a week ago. 
| On that occasion the French minister asked Commendatore De Martiao, 
| then Minister of Foreign Affairs of Francis I1., to allow him to Jaod 
French troops in this city, a permission which was peremptorily refused 
by the Neapolitan premier. Now itis to be seen whether he will carry 
| out bis project on the pretext that the landing of a Piedmontese military 
force entitles him to do so. His French Exceilency, however, must bear 
| in mind that the Sardinian troops bave been landed at the request of the 
| Dictator bimeelf, a request which is not very likely to be addressed to 
| the ambassador of Louis Napoleon. But who can guess the intentions of 
France, or the mysterious riddles of the political Sphinx of our time ?— 
Lbid, 
| a 
Tue Customs Law 4s To Bitts or Lapinc.—Yesterday, Mr. Raffles, 
the Liverpool stipendiary magistrate, was engaged in hearing av iuofor- 
mation laid by Mr. Tyndall, local solicitor to the Inland Board of Reve- 
nue, against Mr. Alexander Sparrow, a forwarding agent of Liverpool, 
for baving neglected to comply with the provisions of 22ud and 25th sec- 
tions of the customs Revenue Amendment Act of 1860, which provides 
that copies of all bills of lading shall be delivered to the castoms au- 
| thorities. There were eight couuts in the summons, and the facts of the 
| case were these :—Mr. Sparrow acted as agent for Mesers Shaw and Com- 
pany of Birmiogbam, aud shipped a quantity of goods in the steamer 
Braganza for Lisbon. Messrs. Bibby, Sons, aud Co., were the sbip’s hus- 
bands, acting on the part of the owners. The goods were taken down to 
the vessel, and six separate bills of lading were signed by Messrs. Bibby, 
the accounts passing through their books as six separate bills. Mr. Spac- 
| row also obtained from Messrs. Bibby another and general bill of lading 
| in which all the goods were included, asd thought that he had satisfied 
| the requirements of the act by furnishing to the customs a copy of this 
| general bill of lading, instead of copies of the six separate bills alluded to. 
The customs authorities, however, contended that by the sections of 
the act 22 and 25 Mr. Sparrow was bound to have furnished copies of 
the separate bills, each upon a 1s, 6d. stamp, and that by oaly furnishing 
a copy of the gener.1 bill the revenue bad in this case been deprived of 
a certain sum of money, which, if similar evasions of the act were car- 
ried out upon anything like a large scale, would amount in the aggregate 
to a very serious diminution of this branch of revenue. Mr, Tyndall 
stated that before the introduction of the act the practice of Mr. Sparrow 
was followed by many of the Liverpool merchanis, but when they were 
made fully aware of the state of the Jaw they complied with its regula- 
tions. He also explained that this prosecution was not aa hostile one, 
but intended merely to elicit the opinion of the court as to the exact 
bearing of the legal worde. After the case had proceeded for some time 
Mr, Sparrow said that he would be satisfied if he were authoritatively 
assured that the Board of Commissioners in Locdon interpreted the law 
as Mr. Tyndall bad indicated. Mr. Tyndall gave the required assurance 
and the proceedings terminated.— Liverpool paper. 


| 
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How To Restore Damacep Lerrens.—Many letters have been delivered 
by the Indiau mail greatly damaged, and io some cases perfectly illegi- 
ble from the action of the sea water, at the late injury of the Northam. 
Mr. Alired Smee, of the Bank of England, writes :—*« I bave successfully 
restored the writing of one of these letters by a process I believe to be 
as old as the hills, though I am assured quite unknown to onr merchants 
and bankers. Having been requested to publish this process for their 
information, I have only to state that the recovery of writing so obli- 
terated is extremely simple. The letter should be lightly once brushed 
over with diluted muriatic acid, the strength as sold as such at all che- 
| mists’ shops. As soon as the paper is thoroughly damped it must be 

again brushed over with a saturated solution of yellow ferruginate of 
potash, when immediately the writing appears in Prussian blue. In this 
latter operation plenty of the liquid sbould be employed, and care must 
be taken that the brush be not used so roughly as to tear the surface of the 
paper. This result is obtained by simple chemical lawe, as the iron 
which existed in the writing ink is retained in the fibre of the paper, and 
by the action of ferruginate of potash, Prussian blue is formed, the use of 
the muriatic acid being simply to place the iron under circumstances fa- 
vourable to the action of the ferroginate of potash. This letter should 
then be washed ia a basia of clian water and dried first between the folds 
of blotting-paper, and subsequently by bolding it before the fire, when 
the letter is fit for the couutiug-house. If the letter should be of much 
permanent value, I recommend it to be carefully sized with a solution 
of isinglass before being filed, but if the paper has been much rotted the 
operation requires care, and should not be done until a notarial copy, or 
photograph, has been taken. Where the operation is to be conducted by 
those baving some knowledge of chemistry a little of the solution of the 
red ferruginate of potash msy be added to the yellow, as in some cases 
| it would render the colour more complex.” 
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Disp—At the house of his father in Brooklyn, on Tuesday afternoon, Wii.- 
1 AM Hazen, son of William and Isabel F. Betts, agéd 10 months and 26 days. 





*,* Mr. L. M. Rogers, 3 East Temple Chambers, White Friars St., Fleet St., 
| London, is authorised to receive subscriptions, or money, fer the Aion in 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1860. 
Further Complications in the Italian Question. 
| Sundry errivals and various telegraphic messages from the neighbour- 
| hood of Cape Race have kept the public mind, during the past week, in 
| a state cf delicious excitement. We say “ delicious,” because the taste 
| for highly-spiced intelligence seems to grow with what it feeds on ; und 

our New York friend who goes “ up towa” in the afternoon, without tid- 
| ings of a battle, a revolution, a monarch’s flight, or an attempt at as- 
sassination, is looked upon at the dinner table as a very dull “ party,” 
and as making poor use of bis eyes and ears. 

But though the news of the week has not supplied the whole of these 
items io saccession, it must be owned that from day to day our foreign 
budget bas been sufficiently stimulating. Glancing, for instance, over the 
multiform materials before us—which in point of aate reach down to the 
26th ult. from Liverpool and the 27th from Queenstewn—are we not justi- 
| fied in assuming that the aspect of Italy just now is more complicated than 
ever—that the enigmas she offers are more than ever difficult of sola- 
tion? Follow us, if you please, for a moment. It matters little where 
weenter. Let it be at Naples, since Garibaldi’s name is so much in 
men’s mouths here. What see we at Naples? A curious assemblage of 
ges, and | ts not devoid of piquancy. The Dictator himself 
is organising bis land forces for an immediate attack on Gaeta, his naval 
forces for an indefinite attack on Venice. He declares by published doca- 
ment, and reiterates the declaration, that he will presently give orders 
from the Quirinal Mount at Rome. Some sharp eyes affect to recognize 
Mazzini in one street and Victor Hugoin another. Mr. Edwin James, the 
radical London barrister and M.P., and self-appointed peripatetic diplo- 
matist, is certainly there ; and it may here be interpolated that Europe, 
during the recess of Parliament, is fall of these troublesome volunteers. 
Garibaldi visits Rear-Admiral Mundy on board bis flag-ship, the Han- 
nibal, 91, There he meets Mr. Elliott, ber Britannic Mojesty’s Minister ; 
aud the three have a close conference for balf an hour. The Ambassa- 
dorial residences, save the British and the Sardiaian, are closed. It is no 
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| bing his teeth with indignatioa that his traitorous officers at hig 
strongly-armed fortresses in Naples did not obey his orders, and bom- 
| bard that pleasant city, immediately that his own back was turned. His m‘- 
nisters, so-called, are changed so ofvea that you cannot at the momeat 
discern them, but you may clearly perceive the Ambassadors of Aastria, 
Prussia, Russia, and Spain, at his elbow, administering consolation or 
advice as their shrewd craft and ultimate designs may suggest. Attimes 
| there is a skirmish between his still faithful troops and the Garibaldiang 
| who are closing ia upon him. Report indeed speaks of the latter having 
met with some reverses near Capua and having lost two hundred men, 
But this must be a libel. Who would dare to proclaim it in Broadway? 

Pass on again. From Gaeta to Rome the distance is not great, either 
| in miles or in sentiment. What do we see there? The venerable Pontiff 
trembling in the Vaticano. Cardinal Antonelli penning absurd comments 
upon the events of the day, and invoking impracticable aid. We see, 
too, the French garrison, largely augmented of late, and sworn to defend 
| him ; the troops ) «rhaps somewhat lukewarm ia his cause, but their com. 
| mander, General Goyon, as devout and devoted as the famous ex-African 
General himeelf, to whom we must next turn, leaviag the Romans 
in doubt whether they will or will not be relieved of Pope and 
protection, and left to follow their own devices. There is a haze 
over the Campagna which we cannot penetrate, especially in the 
direction of Viterbo where, as part of the guarded precincts of the Papal 
| State, Gallic troops are encamped over agaiast an encampment of Sardi- 
nians—the respective forces eyeing each other with silent wonder, ag 
not kaowing whether they are mutually frieads or foes.—E.xstward, and 
along the narrower portion of the Italian Peainsula, friend: and foes are 
more clearly defined. The inhabitants of every town in Umbria and the 
Marches are in league with the invading Sardinians, against Lamoriciére 
and his mercenaries. And the latter has been signally defeated, while 
the conquerors are burdened with a host of prisouers—among whom 
(breathe it not in Gath) are six hundred of the Pope’s Irish brigade! 
Perugia and Spoleto and other towas sing poeins for United Italy. An- 
cona only holds out. Thither escaped the famous African warrior ; and 
there we read of mild bombardment by sea and Idad, and such gentle 
progress of iavestment as will probably lead to capitalation. 

Proceeding Northwards, we ought to eater a less agitated region. 
Florence and Milan and Taria should be rejoicing ia their newly- 
found strength. Yet, somehow, there is doubt and dissatistaction 
even here. The Sardinians find their great ally of France a hard 
master and an uncertain friend; and between him and Garibaldi 
aod Count Cavour a triangular duel is expected from time ta 
time, if it be not actually in progress, while at any moment the Aas- 
trians may declare that the same dictation of self-interest warrants their 
forcible entry upon the scene of events, which was held by Victor Em- 
manuel to justify his last sudden incursion into the territory of the 
Church. What becomes then of this chivalrous Sovereign, so strong in 
the field, so weak incouncil? Really one knows not where to look for 
him. It would be too painful to see him left in the lurch, after he has 
paid so dearly for an extended kingdom ; but he, with his dull brain, 
has bard work of it to shape any practicable and clearly defined course, 
between the too open policy of Garibaldi in the South avd the too secret 
manceuvres of his repated patron in Paris, 

And so we must leave the subject, without expressing, afier the man- 
ner of our confident brethren, any opinion as to what we may be called 
upon presently to record. Mach undoubtedly depends upon the chances 
of the Pope quitting Rome, and so releasing Louis Napoleon from one 
source of unceasing difficulty. Mach also upon the recent agreemeat be- 
tween the Emperors of Russia aod of Austria. Ifthe Hungarians strike 
for liberty again, will the Czar’s vast armies again put them dowa? Were 
these two questions—as to the Pope’s probable stay in Rome, and the 
possible Russian advance into Hungary—answered beyond cavil, one 
might venture to look a few steps forward. The temporary fate 
of Rome, and of Venice must however be viewed in connection with 
these doubts. It is satisfactory to know meanwhile that, without 
active interference, Great Britain has officially pronounced for Ita- 
lian liberty and regeneration, by not withdrawing her Minister from 
Naples. France, if we may take Monsieur Granier de Cassagnac as 
a recognized authority, still clings to the Napoleonic idea of an Italian 
confederation of Sovereigns—the fulfilment in short of the dream of Villa- 
franca. “France and Earope must regulate the affairs of Italy,” is still, 
so far ag we can gather it, (he predominant French “ idea.” 
“no,” with marked emphasis ; bat Italy is io difficult straits. 


Home Affairs. 

The mails by the Canada not having arrived at the hour when we mast 
go to press, we are deprived of material for our usval summary under 
this head. We are glad however to record a mistake of last week’s tele- 
grams, in announcing the death of Lieat.-General Sir Harry Smith. 

Our good and gracious Queen embarked at Gravesend on the 22nd 
ult. for Antwerp, on the way to pay her daughter the accustomed annual 
visit; nor is it unnatural, seeing that her Majesty is accompanied by 
Lord Jobn Russell, to attribute some political importance to their jour- 
ney. It behoves both Sovereigns and Foreign Ministers to have fair un- 
derstanding with their allies. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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Italy says 


British Honour not Compromised by Walker's Execution. 

By the arrival of her Majesty’s ship Gladiator at New Orleans, and from 
eundry sources, full particulars of the capture and death of General Wil- 
liam Walker bave been received. These, having been made public, have 
elicited various comments from the American press,which, with few excep- 
tions, does justice to Commander Salmon, of H. M. S. Jcarus, who most 
certainly effected the capture, and as certainly is innocent of the death. 

Closely condensed, the facts are as followe. The Commander of the 
Icarus, acting ou treaty obligations and international comity, appears be- 
fore the fort of Truxillo and summons Walker to surrender, on certain 
terms which might justly have been dispensed with in dealing with a 


| freebooter in bis temporary den. Walker thereupon opens a negotiation ; 


bat cuts this short by secretly evacuating his strong-hold, thereby going 
back to his former position of an outlaw, and eancelliog any relations 
that might bave existed between the parties. 

This is the first chapter in the story. In the next, the fugitive is pur- 
sued and taken—this time, without any conditi The Jcarus brings 
him and bis wretched followers up to Traxillo, where they are delivered 
into the bands of the Honduras goverament, from which Commander 
Salmon, prompted alone by motives of humanity, exacts a promise 
that the lives of the men in general shall be spared. Farther- 
more, finding it difficult to reconcile his duty to the Republic of 
Honduras, with his kindly disposition towards a person who still had the 
odour of United States’ nationality clinging to him, notwithstanding his 
own repeated disclaimers, Captain Salmon steams off to the Belize 
in British Honduras, there to consult with the official Superintendent, 
having expressly stipulated that none of the prisoners should be harmed 
before his return. In bis absence, on the 12th ult., Walker was brought 
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before a military tribunal, condemned, and shot to death—Colonel Rud- | 
ler, his secoud ia d, being t d to four years’ kngelase- | 
ment, and the other officers, with the rank and file, dismissed. In execut- 
ing the head and front of so many offences, the Hond n dant 
has unquestionably broken faith with the British officer, and will be beld | 
to a severe reckouing ; buat no man, we venture to assert, will regret the 
manner of Walker's death more than this British officer himself. His | 
own honour is not indeed compromised ; still, it is eufliciently mortifying 
that a door bas been opened for misrepresentation. } 

And how differently the same story may be told! Take for example 
the .V. O. Delta and the NV. O. Picayune of the same date, the 27th ult., 
having at their disposal the same sources of information. The former, 
after contrasting the “ dignity” of General Walker with the “ pompous, 
authoritative manner” of Captain Salmon, and after mentioning mock- 
heroically how the military officer “ granted” the naval officer “ an in- 
terview,” proceeds to narrate the closing ecene, jast as though the latter 
had approved it and had been himself personally present. Such would 
be ibe fair iaference from the Delta’s narrative, even if we suppose ia cha- 
rity that any allusion to the absence of the /carus was inadvertently and 
not purposely omitted. The Picayune, on the other hand—with a fairer 
sense of justice, and an apparent recogaition of the fact that British 
officers in Central American waters have most delicate and perplex du 
ties to perform—the Picayune, we say, takes especial pains to state the 
case fairly. We quote elsewhere jis reiterated vindication of Captain 
Salmon, and we have great pleasure in thus acknowledging en obliga- 
tion on the part of our countrymen at large. For it requires a certain 
amount of moral courage to speak plainly to such points in New Orleans, 
where a portion of the public miad is undoubtedly diseased in regard to 
such men as Walker and such enterprises as he repeatedly set on foot. 
Can there be a better proof of this than the a:sault made, the otber day, 
in a place of public resort, and by a knot of rowdies, upon the geot’eman 
commanding H. M. S. Gladiator? Mark the circumstances! Sixty or 
seventy men, whose lives had undoubtedly been saved by the humane 
interference of one British officer, are brought gratuitously to their 
home by another. But decency and gratitude are unknown to the low- 
bred roffians thas spared and well-treated. They or their abettors repay 
the indulgence bestowed upon them, by an outrage, which even the Sun- 
day Delia fee!s itself called upon to rebuke. 

The Honduras authorities and the Truxillo populace on the whole 
seem. to have been far less savage in all this miserable busisess, than the 
so-called liberators were upon all occations. Walker, however, is said at 
the last to have borne himself with resignation and courage. Neither did be 
persist in his ridiculoug “ protest,” which could only impose upon bar” 
room advocates. 











Baron Renfrew in the United States. 

Though we have advisedly determined not to crowd our columns with 
second-hand details of all that is seen and done by the illustrious young 
traveller above-named, during his progress through the United States, 
we desire to record with significant prominence that, so far, all has gone 
well. Fatigue, the occasional annoyance of attentions tooclosely pressed, 
the wearisomeness of reiterated addresses and correspondence—to all of 
which Baron Renfrew and his suite are more or less exposed—these 
drawbacks are the merest trifles, and will be dismissed from memory so 
soon as passed by. On the other band, the broad and unmistakable fea- 
tures of his Lordship’s reception—the friendliness, the festive air, the 
spontaneousness of feeling albeit at times awkwardly displayed, the de- 
sire to appear well in his eyes, the consideration for his comfort, the sen- 
sible tone universally adopted when reference is made to the changed 
political condition of the country—these are the grand impressions that 
will remain engraven, we trust, on the heart of the sight-seer, when the 
dust of his travels has subsided and the smoke of the fireworks bas blown 
away. The able counsellors at least who surround the youtbful tourist 
can separate the surface from the under-current in all these paradiogs 
and dieplays, and will not fail, we are sure, to point the moral that 
lurks beneath them. 

By way of Ciacianati, Pittsburgh, the rail-road passage of the Alleg- 
hanies, Harrisburg, and Baltimore, the distinguished party reached 
Washington on Wednesday afternoon. There,  rail-road station, 
it fell to the lot of the most consistent among Anglo-phobists of 
American political life—General Cass, the U. S. Secretary of State—to 
welcome Queen Victoria’s eldest son as the guest of President Buchanan. 
We allude however to the circumstance, only as betokening the singular 
chances that sometimes befall public men, for well do we know that a 
more urbane gentleman than the General never played the part of host 
or master of the ceremonies. And eo the sights of the executive and le- 

gislative capital of these States are added to the long list of sights 
already seen ; and Baron Renfrew goes on his way, still rejoicing. Of 
course, the presence of a grandson of George IIL at the tomb of George 
Washington will be chronicled as one of the marvellous spectacles of the 
age, and as a sign of advancing humanity. And so it truly is, or will be 
—parallelled only by the visit of the Prince's royal mother to the tomb 
of the First Napoleon. Heaven grant that all men in private or in pub- 
lic station may profit, in spirit, by the bodily example thus set them. 
We are glad, too, that a glimpse of Southern life will be afforded at 
Richmond—so may the observer learn to estimate more at their real 
value the caricatarists of Exeter Hall. 

For the benefit of our straggling readers in the Hudsons Bay Territory 
and other remote regions, where news is not cried by news-boys every 
hour of the day, we add that the charge of the Baron’s progress has 
been transferred from the Dake of Newcastle to Lord Lyons, since his 
entry upog this foreign soil. The Colonial Minister gives place to the 
resident Representative ; and we are proud to say that the same tact and 
good-humour, in the fulfilment of very onerous duties, are already as ap- 
Parent in one case as they were conspicuous in the other. 





Mr. Lindsay, M.P., and the Chamber of Commerce of New York. 

At its regular monthly meeting on Tuesday last, the Chamber of Com- 
merce resolved to invite Mr. Lindsay to lay his views before them, at 
such time as may be convenient to himself. Mr. Lindsay has reached 
this city, and will, we presume, again take up the position on which we 
commented last week. For his own sake, however, as well as for the 
maritime interests of either country, we hope that he will somewhat mo- 
dify his arguments, and not agaia end top de his hearers that 
be knows ihe value of their exclusive privileges mach better than they 
know it themselves. 


The Arctic Submarine Telegraph. 

One little item of news has, we believe, escaped the indefatigable ea- 
terers of the daily press—the arrival of H. M.S. Bulldog, 6, Captain Sir 
Francis L. McClintock, at Sydney, Cape Breton. This ship, it will be 
remembered, was liberally commissioned by our government to aid the 
new enterprise, which it is hoped will pat the old and the new worlds 
into electric communication, via the Faroe Isles, Greenland, and Labra- 
dor. 
Sir Francis’s particular errand was to take eoundings of the over-sea 
Toute, while his former associate, Captain Allen Young, in the well- 
known Foz, was deputed to examine the bays and bights whereat the 
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We understand that the depths are favourable, northwards to the coast ; 
of Greenland, not exceeding anywhere four hundred fathoms. Thence 
across to the American continent, the lead liae generally marked twen- 
ty-two hundred. On either shore of Davis’s Strait, the ice, a few 
weeks since, was packed so tight that the Bulldog could not close ia nearer 
than ten miles from the coast. This proof of an unfavourable 
season augurs badly for the success of the Fiz, though all willbe done, 
we doubt not, that can be effected by her commander’s large experience 


and untiring energy. 
———=_>—_—_ 


YA usic. j 


My sermon this week will be ashort one. For my text is not fruitful. Taking 
up the thread of my discourse at the point where, a week ago, it was dropped, 
on Friday the little French tenor, M. Philippe, being indisposed—the bills said 
so—did not inflict his falsetto on us for the second time in “ Robert le Diable,” 
as the advertisements, till the last minute, threatened. “La Traviata” was sub- 
stituted for it; at least the programmes told us so, and I myself would have 
sworn that I heard one act of this opera. Unfortunately, one or two of the daily 
papers the next day criticized the second performance of “ Robert,” which they 
said was really sung on Friday, one of them going so far as to speak of certain 
distinguished persons, declared to be present. So I must have been mistaken ; 
for who can suppose that these critics would write of an opera they had not 
heard ? 

On Saturday afternoon, the Cortesi operatic enterprise came to an abrupt and 
mysterious end at the second act of “‘ Medea,” having been strangled by “a 
sudden cold” which seized the principal soprano. A knowledge of two facts 
complicates this mystery ; first, the music of the song with which Musiani 
kindly consented to fill the gap was laid out on the stands of the orchestra from 
the very commencement of the performance ; in the second place, the boat for 
Boston, whither the troupe has gone, left at an hour which would have given 
Cortesi very little time to prepare for her voyage, had she concladed the pro- 
gramme she advertised. 

On Saturday evening the Academy of Music sheltered a small number of peo- 
ple, who listened to a really good performance of “‘ Nabuco.” On Monday, the 
“ Sicilian Vespers” was sung for the last time. On Wednesday, Adelina Patti 
appeared in “ La Traviata” for the first time in New York. Her rendering of 
the bright music in the first act was charming, even wonderful. For the rest 
she was not sufficiently strcng in feeling, and she does injustice to herself by 
undertaking the part of Violetta, Last night “ Linda di Chamounix” was 
promised ; whether the promise was redeemed I cannot say, and even a Yankee 
could not hazard a guess about the opera. 

Monday is to be “ the definite close” of the season—to quote the strong lan- 
guage of the directors. We are promised a reopening on or about the 12th of 
November, with Formes, D’Angri, and others, Rumours are afloat of a schism 
between the Uliman and the Strakosch branches of the partnership. A separation 
is supposed to impend. The cause is said to lie in the fact that the latter family 
is expensive and unremunerative, and that it numbers too many incapables. 
One thing only is clear ; the season so soon to close has been disastrous to the 
management, unsatisfactory to the patient and deluded public. 

Outside of the opera, the Fall and Winter will be rich in music. The Phil- 
harmonic afternoon concerts—Rehearsals, they are called—will commence on 
Wednesday next, according to the present announcement. The Mason and 
Thomas Quartette club promise six classical evenings, at which a splendid va- 
riety of choice compositions will be presented. Mr. Satter announces twelve 
piano forte concerts, the programmes of which will be somewhat lighter in 
character than those last named, but yet of a high order. Wallace’s:charming 
opera, “Larline,” is to be performed by the Mendelssohn Society ; also a new 
oratorio, “ St. Stephen,” composed by Mr. Bergé. 

From the varied correspondence which comes to the musical critic of the 
Albion, I select the following note, from one who evidently thinks that her sex 
is unfairly treated. It rans thus: 

“My Dear Mr. Ruff: 

“ All the critics, and you are just as bad as any, are continually saying or 
hinting that the ladies who attend the opera do not dress elegantly enough. 
Now I should really like to know what the men do! There isn’t one in a hun- 
dred who wears gloves of any sort, and they have coats and cravats and waist- 
coats of all colours. They carry canes and umbrellas, and there they sit and 
chew tobacco just as if they were ata political meeting. Then they go home 
and scold and sneer at us because we dress plainly. I should really like to know 
ir they think we are made for nothing but to serve as agreeable objects for them 
to look at! When we see men so carelés# About thelr own costume, how can we 
imagine that they would appreciate anything betterin us? Let them go to the 
opera dressed with some care themselves, and they might then see that we 
could, at least, equal them in taste. As it is, I thiak we look quite as well as 
they do, and I'm sure I don’t want to hear any more about our dress, till they 
show that they have some idea of it themselves. “Anna J.” 

It is possible that my honoured correspondent is right, and that the social 
advantages of the opera would be developed by attention to this matter of cos- 
tume. At present, it hardly seems that the fashionable tailors, haird and 
dealers in furnishing goods are reaping that benefit from the Irving place insti- 
tution which the voluminous card of the “ directors” so clearly set forth at the 
beginning of the season. There is surely room for improvement in the direction 
indicated. ROBIN. 





Orana. 


Tacitus, who is admitted, by myriads of men who never knew him, to be one 
of the most estimable and upright of historians, but who can hardly have been 
a very agreeable companion, goes out of his way to blaspheme the first of 
Roman orators, by saying of certain rude barbarians that they had the confi- 


take small plaasure in the society of rhetoricians, and the most celebrated of 
American speechmakers was once so far given over on this head as actually to 
perpetrate a distich to the effect that, 
«* Roman hearts shall long grow sick, 
When men shall hear of Ala-ric.” 


masses are “ up for battle.” This is the highest honour we can pay to any poet, it 
seems, to make him put our commonplaces for u& into “ jewels five words long 


to Cicero. 

Let me invoke him, then, as my defender and excuse in case I choose to “ bring 
up all standing” with this now current sentence,in my present review of the 
last six days of New York Drama. 

In case I choose to do no such thing, all that I have said about Cicero, his 


them another? 


lia draw the life-blood of the theatres. This is partly the fault of our managers, 
be it said. In France and Italy, where the theatre is more than a spectacle 


excitement are, of al] others, the most profitable in its commercial calen- 





Projected cable is to touch land, and take as it were a fresh departure. 


But be this as it may, there is nothing more certain than that Cicero's bad | said, ig 
Id also have been given up with the rest.—The probabilities then 
poetry has found better treatment than the good poetry of many another man, | WOU 
at the hands of the world. The Tasculan is quoted still, though so many hun- | *!® 94 far as information had reached the island, tbat the whole party 
dred finer ears have heard the cry of Italy from sea and wood, and married it to should be harmed before the retara 
music since ; and there is probably no Saxon schoolboy in the world who has | that her commander or the Belize autboritics would advise, or consent 
not appealed to him to prove that when the sword is in the gown is out, or in | io Walker’s or Radler’s death.—Since the above was written, we learn 
other words that the brain stands no chance with the heart when the popular | Walker surrendered without resistance to the English ou the Rio Negro, 


that sparkle on the stretched forefinger of all Time ;” and this honour we render | OOM#\0 Gov. Price's in 


verses and his detractors, will be entirely thrown away, of course. But what of 
that? Am I the first man who ever promised his readers one thing and gave | o- physic, or Divinity, we beg once more to decline the title. 
great satisf 


What shall I decide upon? Shall I recall the clamours of the highway, the aon OO laced on the gridiron at Neyland, Milford Haven, 
and flash of political rocessions reddening the midnight sky,and making | A eeries 
sist impoaate tll one could almost bave found it in his trucalent heart to wish jority hy hoe ge of Bowmont, eldest son of the Duke of Rox- 
that all these thundering and lightning patriots might be turned into torches a , J 
themselves, served as Nero served the Christian martyrs, wrapped in cloth and Morpt — ; 
tar, lighted and set up along the streets? I might do this, and, taking refuge | jn this city, and occasionally visit the rooms of the N. Y. Chess Club. 
under the toga of him of Arpinum, protest that it is idle to talk of the Arts, in Thie commodions establishment le now settled permanently, we trust, at 
the midst of all this rumour and clangour of moral armaments, And no one | the University in Washington Square————. joke, somewhat 
could quarrel with me ; for, in very truth, our quadrennial Presidential satarna- Fees weer ee ne Hone former > Leute Louis 


is to receive from the 
where it allies itself with and expresses the genuine life of the people, times of : of plate of the 
4 that pace, w pice of plate oft 


tion of their intel! 1 selves thrown back upon them from the stage, that 
they make the theatres a part of their established customs, a genuine school of 
character, an Exchange of public emotions. Hera, on the contrary, borrowing 
from foreign brains a!l the mental reality our stage ever shows, substitating 
excitement for interest as the charm of our entertainments, spending on stu- 
pendous moonlights over i possible ravines, and real horses in Chinese capari- 
sons, and brocaded dressing-gowns for Milesian Pachas, the resources which are 
elesewhere given to developing dramatic ideas, our managers have gradually 
succeeded in reducing the theatres to the most absolute insiguificance in our 
social economy. We treat our stage as the Turks treat their odalisques, not as 
the Western nations treat their wives; and the natural consequences follow. 
All accounts agree that outside of “ Lalla Rookh,” the “‘ Corsair” and other 
equally truthful pictures of life in the East, the Eastern woman is one ot the 
stupidest beings in the world ; and that it is quite out of the question for any 
tea-party of old tabbies in Vermont to pretend to rival the g lden-caged houris 
of Stamboul in the art of making life intolerable. 

The odalisque becomes an odious bore precisely because she is an odalisque. 
And the American theatre, becoming the chief odalisque of the public, has be- 
come its chief bore also. We frequent it when there is nothing else for us to 
do ; because we know from tradition, and from that extensive readiog in which 
it is the pride and pleasure of every republican citizen to indulge, that we 
ought to be amused at a theatre; and because, too, we have some few actors 
and actresses who would really amuse us, if they had anything to amuse us 
withal. But you can no more ask comedians to be diverting without a comedy, 
than you can expect cherubim to sit down for a chat, when they notoriously 
haven't any de quoi. And so, whenever the ordinary life of the public becomes 
in the least exciting, whenever new currents of thought, or new drifts of history 
overtake us, we forthwith abandon the theatres as frivolous and unimportant, 
This is a double loss, to the theatres and to ourselves. For while the 
theatres suffer by it in body and estate, we suffer by it in mind, 
It is quite essential to the sanity of public opinion that it should not take 
its events, if I may be allowed such a phrase, “in the raw.” Grade 
and unmodified popular passions positively damage the tissues of the popalar 
brain. Were the chronicles of the day toned down for us ia the crucible of the 
drama, and re-presented to our minds from an intellectual point of view, night 
after night, how much of their sharp and ragged outline might be abolished, 
ow much more temperate and just and good humoured we should be in con- 
templating them ? 

Perhaps I ought not to say in this sweeping way, of all the dramatic record of 
the week now closing, that it has proved the emptiness of our drama in the 
emptiness of cur theatres. I admit a notable exception in the case of Miss 
Cushman, who is an artist worthy of other times and another stage, 
and who has been rewarded accordingly. Even in the sposa doloresa 
of the “ Stranger,” which is only to be regarded as a lesson in lachrymose 
elocution, Miss Cushman drew up the level of the thing she worked 
in to her own height of artistic feeling. (Genius can assert itself as clearly in 
the drawing of a cockleshell as in the planning of St. Peter's Dome ; but then 
there are gifts tar short of genias which will enable a man to draw a cockleshell 
perfectly well, while they will never lift him to the side of Michael Angelo; 
and the question is always as the order of the day, whether it is worth while 
for genius to do what other gifts can be jast as fitly employed in. I give my 
vote permanently,in the negative, without making a speech. 

In Dean Milman’s “‘ Fazio” the character of Bianca has genuine relations 
with the higher qualities of the heart and brain, which a great actress may 
legitimately rejoice to dwell upon and develope. Miss,Cushman treats this cha- 
racter with singular and discriminating power. She does not spare its weak 
points, without which its strength would be i prehensible and therefi 
uninteresting ; but declining to make a mere type of passion expound the 
poet's conception into the creation of a woman, sorely tried but rarely gifted, 
with whom human beings can unconsciously and easily sympathise. The ten- 
dency of all our English poetical dramas towards becoming mere bouquets of fine 
tirades, bound together with quite invisible threads of character and plot, is 
alarmingly triumphant in Fazio. Mis#Cushman meets and overcomes it, with 
a tact which has taught her that rhetoric never yet conquered and never will 
conquer the dramatic wreath. 

In the near future this fine actress promises to change her sex, and become 
the Prince of Denmark. The change is not so absolute as one might at the first 
blush suppose, for Hamlet comes at least half-way to meet the metamorphosis, 
and I shall anticipate the transformation with interest. But Cicero and his 
quotation? What brought him tomy mind at first. Surely not Miss Cushman, 
for I have just proved that Miss Cusman has not been crushed by the drums, 
troMmpets, torches and political banners. Was it Mr. Forrest? No, for I have 
not thought of bim in a week. 

Ah! it was certainly Mr. Brougham’s “ new” comedy at Wallack’s 

“ Playing with Fire.” Apropos of political torchlight, this title might well 

the said comedy into my memory, but I have better reasons for thinking of 
in connection with the Ciceronian wisdom. For as a representative of the stage- 
emptying dramatist I know no man worthy to take precedence of John 
Brougham. Falstaff’s dole of bread was an ptian granary, compared tothe 
proportion of ideas which Mr. Brougham has of late adopted as his standard in 
comedy-mixing. 

But to touch on this topic is to open a new vein of reflections, highly a 
priate to the comedy of “ Playing with Fire,” and to the way in which 
comedy is played. For which reason among others I reserve the said vein for 
the next ‘s waking. HAMILTON, 











Senet eel 


Carrams Satwon anp Warker.—Of the particulars of the surren- 
der we have notbiog new. It is only stated that the captured party 
were takeh down to the Jcarus, and by her direct to Truxilio, where 
were handed over to the Honduras auchorities. The /carus then 

on to the Belize for further orders.—Before doing so, however, Captain 
Salmon exacted of the authorities the promise that no man of the whole 
party should be harmed until bis returo. This condition, indeed, was 
insisted upon before they were delivered up. At last accounts from 
Truxillo the Jcarus bad not returned, and the whole party were etill in 


dence to make poetry, “‘ which was, however, no better than Cicero's.” Now durese.—The further ordera which the Jcarus went on to the Belize to 
I can easily believe that Cicero wrote detestable verses, for the genuine Muse | obtain were conceroing the disposition of General Walker and Colonel 


Rudler. The Honduras authorities willingly consented to the immediate 
retarn of the rest of the party to the United States; and the British 
schooner Richard ‘ord bad already been chartered to bring them home, 
—Walker and Rudler, however, would not consent to claim the protec- 
tion of the United States flag. They ciaimed to be citi of Ni a, 
and out of this grew the difficulty in regard to their disposition, It is 
tively, that had they claimed to be American citizeas, they 





would finally be set at liberty. It was expressly stipulated that no man 
of the /carus, aod it was not believed 


his men being ia a naked and starving condition.—We are also posi- 

tively assured that Captain Saimon, of the Jcarus, went to the Belize to 
Sosese to prevent the execution, declaring that hie 

honour would be compromised if it should take place.—JV. V. Picayune. 


—_—=———— 


HFatts and Fancies, ea 


Noticing the recent return of the editor of this journal from Earope, 
our good friends of the V. O. Picayune are pleased to speak of Dr. Y. 
Having however never stadied for, or taken, or coveted a degree in cd 


public bas learnt with faction that the Great Eastern has 





ties, extending over a week, in celebration of the ma- 


at Floors Castle, in the town 
, and in its immediate neighbourhood. ——Panl 
y, Mr. Paulsen, and Judge Meek of Alabama, are 





life cannot be insured, saysa wag. Why not? Because no 
one can make out his policy ! Mr. Gil of the Hamilton 
of the Provincial Exhibition at 
of $150, for bis exertions as 
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‘ary to the 











Se- 
political -————A new ~~ 
dar. The citizens of Paris or Florence have become so habituated to see the | Books Published irom 1835 to 1860,” is to be issued in London in May 
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next. It will form a thick volame of 960 pages! Heaven have mercy 
on the reading population, to say nothing of the critics !—— Mr. 
Bright, M.P., has beea staying at Lochinver, and diverting himself with 
a fishing-rod. It isto be hoped that he will learn a little patience at 
least. _— Among the visitors of distinction now in this city, we de- 
sire to welcome with all warmth Mr. Robert Chambers, of Ediobargh. 


His name is #0 thoroughly identified with education and literary enter- Tux Hox. Peres MoGn, or Mowranat.—We abridge the following ry 


prise, that it were needless to particularise what be aod his brother have 
done, and are doing 
lay down the first experimental tramway in London. 
Victoria street, Westminster, extending from the Broad Sanctuary. near 
the new Westminster Hotel, to the Vauxhall Bridge Road.————Prince 
Jerome, better known as Prince Napoleon, bas been visiting Scotland in 
his man-of war steam yacht. ——The London Morning Star keeps up 


the Peers of Great Britain who prevented Mr. Gladstone throwing away 
a million and a balf sterling of income. The following words are conspi- 


thority of the House of Lords, is £4,567 1s, 3d.""—— A carefal calca- 


that the directors of the Great Ship Company intend to appeal against 


Mr. J. Scott Russell.—— ——Mr. Lowe’s monster balloon at Philadelphia, 
intended for a voyage to Europe, bas burst again. This time, there is 
said to be no remedy —A letter from Nice says that every person 
who intends giving a soirée must first get a ticket of permission from the 
Prefecture, and that ove to six cards of invitation must be left at the 
disposal of the police. 

—Bermuda is disappointed. The Prince has been compelled to 
abandon the idea of visiting the hospitable inhabitants of the island. 


not to be caught so easily. The first effort made will be to detach Aus- 
| tria, by @ positive assurance of the fall performance of the treaty of | his 


| Villafranca.— Paris Corresp. Manchester Guardian, Sep. 18 
—>—— 


Ovituary. 


—Mr. G. F. Train bas obtained permission to | Tecord from the Montreal Gazelle of Saturday last. The decease of this 
It will rar along | excellent and universally esteemed gentleman bas drawo forth many | Ireland. 


the Temple, and was called to the Bar; but his politics again stopped 
progress. He bad married a daughter of Captain John Russell, and 
his wife’s uncle, Thomas Russell, was a well-known partisan in the 
troubled times in Ireland of 1798. This alliance brought Hamilton into 
close connection with Thomas Rus:ell and all the leading men of the ig; 
surrection. He joined them, was arrested, and suffered a long incaree- 
tion. He was from 1803 till 1806 a State prisoner, and when libera. 
ted he attached himself to the press, and became editor of the Dublin 
Evening Post, which is to this day one of the best jourpals published ig 
In this paper Hamilton never ceased to do battle in behalf of 


eloquent atributes to his memory from our brethren of the Canadian the Catholics and Liberal party, till the enlistment of men in Ireland for 


| press. 


| Death has been busy of late among the leading men of Montreal. 
in very large type above its editorial colamns a standing protest against | Within a few months the Hon. John Molson and Sir George Simpson 


Bolivar by General Devereux made bim a soldier again. Hamilton ac, 
cepted a commission in the Bolivian army, and proved himself one of the 
best of those officers who aided the great liberator in breaking for ever 
the yoke of Spain, He shared in all the toils and triampbs of the war, 


| have been borne to their last resting place, and to day we have to per- | and was with that heroic Anglo and Irish legion whose daring valour 
ing th 


form the mournful daty of 





a 
g e 


McCatchon. 
} 
| In 1819 he became a director of the Bank of Montreal. 


Western Province and ussumed bis name. 


the firm being subsequently changed to Peter McGill & Co. 


of the Hon. Peter | secured the decisive victory of Carabobo. 
cuously displayed io capital letters, as though they formed an advertise- | McGill. Few men have been longer in business in Montreal, few have 


ment, “ The amount of tax levied this day upon paper by the sole au- | occupied a more prominent position among her public men, and none, we 
venture to say, have been more beloved. Mr. McGill was born in Gal- 
lator has determined that the average weight of a New Eogland man is | loway, in 1789, and was consequently in hia 72ad year at the time of his 
146 lbs. ; of a Belgian 140 ; of a Prassian 136 ; of an Englishman under | decease. He came to this country in the year 1808, and has conse- 
thirty years of age (in one county) 151 lbs ——_——The Daily News says | quently been a resident here fifty-two yeare. He then bore the name of 


| count a8 member of the firm of Porteous, Hancox. McCatchon & Cringan. 


Hamilton did not lay aside 
his sword till he saw Bolivar effectively President Liberator, and the 
whole main a Republic. He had then attained the rank of Colouel, and 
Bolivar subsequently employed him in a diplomatic capacity, first at 
Caraccas, and then as his Eavoy in the United States. On arriving at 
Washington bis friend the late Mr. Clay gave him a hearty welcome. 
Hamilton, while Eavoy, lived at Baltimore, and wrote both for the press 


He became a clerk in the counting bouse of Mesers. Parker, | and the stage, and was invited to settle in that city, should he retire 
the award of £17,000 or £18,000 made by the arbitrators in favour of | Gerrard, Ogilvy & Co. Later he entered into business on his own ac- 


from the Columbian Goveroment. He might have done so, but affairs 
of importance compelled his return to Venezuela in 1826, and he has 


In 1824, upon | died not far from Bogota.—London News. 
the decease of his uncle, the Hon. Joba McGill, a member of the Legisla- 


tive Council of Upper Canada, he became heir to his large estates in the 


Tue Dvcurss or ALua.—We regret to announce that the Dachess of 


About the same time he | Berwick and Alba, sister of the Empress, expired at balf-past eight 
This is one of the glorious results of annexation ! | formed a new business connection with Mr. Dowie, of Liverpool, and with 


him carried on business for some years as McGill & Dowie, the name of 


o’clock last evening, at her residence in the Champs-Elysées, after a loug 
aod painful illness, The deceased, who was much beloved for her many 


The disae-| amiable qualities, had only attained her thirty-fourth year, and leaves 


————Aldermen are becoming more humane than they were. A | trous times succeeding 1847, fo.lowed by the failure of a friend and busi- | three children, with the duke, to lament her loss.—(@alignani, Sept. 18. 


statue of John Bnoyan is to be set up in the Guildhall of London, in 
consideration of his baving been a citizen ——The Right 
Reverend George Smith, LL. D, Lord Bishop of Victoria, 
Hong-Kong. was lately in this city. — E. T. Smith 
of Drury Lane has engaged Mr. and Mrs. Charles Matthews for 
the coming season. G. V. Brooke will also play during the winter. 
————The marriage of Lord Eustace Cecil, third son of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, with Lady Gertrude Louisa Scott. daughter of the late and 
sister of the present Earl of Eldon. has been solemnised at St. George’s | 
Church, Hanover-square. —Sinee 1215, England has expended 
more than £40 000 000 in repressing the slave trade, and at this moment 
it is more flonrishing than ever! — Reggio, lately taken by Gari- 
baldi, is said to be the ancient Rhegium where St. Paul once spent a 
day waiting for the south wiod toblow. So—in the words of a Canadian 
contemporary —Garibaldi was not the first apostle of liberty who landed 
at Reggio. In the law regulating the eale of ardent spirits in Ne- 
braska, the penalty for violation is thas set down: “ The Justice shall 
render judgment for the whole amoant of fine and costs, and be commit- 
ted to the common jail until all is paid.” This is said, with trath, to be 
rather hard on the Judge. ————-A new explosive compound bas been 
invented by a Belgian chemist. Its cost is less than mining-powder, and 
it ie much more powerful, weight for weight than ordinary gunpowder. 
It is composed of nitrate of soda, 52.5 parts ; residuum of tan, 27.5 parts, 
and powdered ealpbur, 20 parts. It has, as yet, been only employed for 
blasting purposes, but its inventor thinks it equally well adapted for use 
in cannon. It is called pyronome. ——On presenting Colonel Kings- 
mill to the Prince of Wales, at Niagara, General Bruce remarked, “ This 
officer, your Royal Highness, fought at the action of Busaco, fifty years 
ago, under your great grandtather, George IIL.” —* Why the Shoe 
Pinches” is the title of a new book just announced ; where the shoe 
ploches, the author properly leaves the reader to discover ——Johbn 
Brougham’s engag t at the Haymarket theatre, London, is said to be 
for ten weeks. —Sir C. Monck has sold bis race-horse, Vindex, 
to the Prussian Government, for three thousand guineas: _-——A cashb- 
ier of a city bank, being recently requested by the “ Board” to resign, 
defied the angast body, and demanded an increase of salary as the condi- 
tion of remaining, or a very large bonus as the condition of bis resign- 
ing! Thus, by paying their monef, they might have their choice. We 
suspect the désouement was avoided by the closing of the bank. — 
The Boston Firemea’s Companies are said to bave adopted steam-engines 
universally, in place of the old-fashioned hand-engines. The Mar- 
quis D’ Azeglio bas resigned the office of governor of Milan.——-——The 
mortal remains of the late Mr. Herbert Ingram, M P., bave been for- 
warded to England. —The Earl of Leitrim may be added to the list 
of the unsuccessfully shot-at. On the 18th alt., at Mobill, Ireland, he 
was thrice fired at by a man supposed to be insane. ————The Life of 
Jalins Cwsar, by Napoleon IIL, is the literary novelty looked-for with 
test interest. Charles Reade ought to translate it, amen 
lorence has just decreed a statue to Dante.—— According to a Ber- 
lin letter, the Prince Regent intends conferring on Queen Victoria the 





ness correspondent for a very large amount, brought its share of evil to 
this great house, though its resources were always more than ample to 


meet all claims, 
n 83 bas been limited to an adjustment of old affairs. 
times alike the credit of the house was unimpeachable, 


1838 hecame an Executive Councillor also. 


offered the Speakersbip of that body by Lord Metcalfe. 


till 1848, when Mr. 
tive Government. 


© lor and Magistrate, he was in oonstent} icat 





Crown. 


was made elective by the Council. 
In 1834 he was elected Chairman of the St. Lawrence and Ch lai 


Daring the last eight or nine years, however, its busi- 
In good or bad 


The offer was then declined for private reasons, but was accepted in 
1847 when offered by Lord Elgio with a seat in the Cabinet, and was held 
eGill retaroed with bis colleagues of the Conserva- 
1836 he was elected President of the Constitutional | pointed to settle the distribution of the prize-money have recommended 
Society, and continued to serve in that capacity during the years of strife | that each portion should be allotted to the particular force which was 
which followed. During the rebellion, in bis capacity of Execative Coun- | fortunate enough to acquire it. 
tt ion w.t1 the Gov Pi 

ment respecting the measures to be pursued, and was an active promoter | Luckaow among those at the relief of Lucknow, &c. No official comma- 
of the subsequent union of the Provinces, In 1840 a new city charter | nication bas yet been received respecting the largest prize of all, that be- 
was grated to Montreal, under which the Mayor was appointed by the 


Appoinsrnens4#ss. 


The Queen has been pleased to direct Letters Patent to be passed under the 


Ion 1830 Mr, | Great Seal, appointing the Right Hon. Edward Joha Stanley, Baron Stanley of 
- : r ; * «4 | Alderley, to be Postmaster-General—The Dean and Chapter of Carlisle have 
eS Se eae pm of Montreal, and in 1834) elected the Hon. and Rev. Samuel Waldegrave to be the bishopric of Carlisle, in 
he was called to the Legislative Council of Lower Cinada, and later, in 
Alter the suspension of the 
Covsti(ution in 1837 he was made a member of the Special Council to | Legislative Councils of St. Christopher, and C. M-Coll, Esq., to be a member of 
which were entrusted pro tempore the duties of legislation, and on the sub- | the Council of Dominica—E. H. Anson, r 

sequent restoration of the constitution and uvion of the Provinces was hey = ~~ — of a a gt ee Ge Esq., to 
made a Legislative Councillor for United Canada. In 1843 he was | 0° Post Master General of Newfoundland, in the room of W. L. Solomon, Esq., 





accordance with her Majesty's dati on panying the congé delire. 
—W. Henry Pope, Esq., to be Clerk of the Executive Council of the Island of 


Prince Edward.—T. Swanston, Esq., M.D., to be a member of the Executive and 


., to be Gentleman Usher Daily 


incapacitated by illness. 


Avwyp. 


Tue Ixptan Prize Money.—We understand that the commission ap- 


Thas the Delhi prize money will be di- 
vided among those engaged in the siege and capture of that city, the 


longing to the Kirwee and Banda force under General Whitelock ; but we 


Mr. McGill being urged to accept the office. at first declined, | belicve it is probable that Sir Hugh Rose’s army, who so materially, and 
but finally accepted and served ia it till December 1842, when the office | With such tried gallantry and devotion, shared largely in these opera- 


tions, will also justly sbare the gains. If we are not misinformed, the 





to continue to serve. 


Queen's College, Kingston, 
Canadian School Society of Montreal. 


President of the Moatreal Board 





nominal command of the 20d Regiment of Dragoons of the Guard, and 
also the order of the biack Eagle. This decoration, the bighest in Pras- 
sia, bas never been conferred but on two princesses regnant, the two Ca- 
therines of Russie. —-——The great Torch-Lighi procession of Wedoes- 
day night was very long and in some respects a very fine display. Look- 
ing at it, however, from an artistic point of view, the only one whence 
we could regard it, we did not find it equal to certain Firemen’s exbibi- 
tions of this sort that bave come under our eye. These latter bave 
more variety and pictureequeness of costume, lights more massed, the ad- 
dition of splendid engines, and a movement in the act of dragging them 
more animated than the simple tread of men not trained as soldiers. 
————The horses ridden by the Prince of Wales and his suite all 
through bis Canadian tour were sold here, at auction, on Monday last. 
They brought fair prices. Lady Franklin, used by H. R. H. ag a hack, was 
knocked down to Mr. E. Cunard, for six hundred end twenty-five dollars. 
The death of that highly-esteemed painter, Rembrandt Peale, 
ocourred in Philadelphia on the 4th inst. He was io his 83rd year. 


a 


ATTEMPT TO FATHOM THE UNFATHOMABLE, 

When I hinted to you, full two months ago, that the cession of Genoa 
and Liguria to France was a matter settled with M. de Cavour and the 
Emperor of the French, I knew well that mach time would not pass be- 
fore proof of the transaction would be forthcoming. For anyone who 
does not choose to shut his eyes, the proofs are beginning to be manifest. 
The Piedmontese politicians koow very well bow the whole affair stands, 
and the certainty they have of the ultimate help of France (the price 
whereof is agreed on) makes the tone of the Ministerial press in reality 
#0 slightly apprebensive. Do not forget that in 1857 I told you of the 

ans proposed by Louis Napoleon to the Czar for the re-organisation of 
Bareuag —plocs which the political public in most European capitals 
knows new to have been merely repr’duced at Baden ; but your readers 
knew this three yeors ago, and at the time of its occurrence. As I then 
told you what passed at Stuttgardt, I am also enabled to tell you now 
that the agreement is made between the Emperor and M. de Cavour for 
the cession of Genoa, the Island of Sardinia and Liguria. The Times is 
astonished that Louis Napoleon should bave seemed to wish “no inter- 
vention to take place between Rome and Garibaldi!” bat the reason for 
this is 80 very obvious that I am at a loss to account for the want of di:- 
cernment of your great contemporary. 

It you will revert to some words epoken in my preserce by one 
of the bighest military dignitaries of the Empire (Marshal V——), 
and repeated to you in a letter ten days ago, you will see at 
once the Emperor's reason for wishing “no intervention between 
Rome and Garibaldi,” or between Austria and Garibaldi. The 
Emperor bas encouraged Garibaldi in all he bas done; has sent bim 
arms and money.—for this I can vouch,—and he will not interfere to 

vent Garibaldi and bis followers from being destroyed by a regular 
The destraction of Garibaldi would be Louis Napoleon’s strong 
desire ; but be dare not openly take part in it, The pm down ot 
the revolutionary Italianelement by some one else France, is a 
temporary escape, at all events, from perpetual fear of assassination. 
But, in either policy, Louis Napoleon bas an advantage; momentary 
safety lies in the crushing of the revolation ; and extension of territory 
Mes in the further aggrandisement of Piedmont. But here again we 
come to the same position as in the affair of Nice and Savoy. M. de Ca- 
vour is generous in promises, bat he is by no means without bope that 
he may cheat the Emperor out of any strict performance of them. He 
would offer balf Italy just now, but when the time for payment comes, be 
bas @ vague bope of being supported in his refusal to pay by land. 
You cannot cure the so called “ politicians” in Piedmont of this belief. 


has expressed an opinion that the subalterns’ share should 


Railway Company and served in that capacity until the completion of | be increased, while that of the Commander ia-Chief should be diminished 
the road between Laprairie avd St. Jobn’s in 1838.—In 1835 the Montreal | beyond the proportion hitherto prescribed. We msy add that Lord 
St. Ancrew Society was formed sad Mr. McGill elected its first president, | Clyde and his staff will not participate in the Delhi prize money, and 
aod anoually re-elected till 1842 when he declined re election., The so- , . 
ciety passed him a vote of thanks for services and regret that h#declined | bution has been repudiated by the commirsioa.— Army and Navy Gazette, 
He was however re-elected by acclamation in 1845, an 
again declining re-election in 1846. Mr. McGill was a warmly attached | A 
member of the Scotti-h National Church and had been president of the Lay | issued enables us to form some idea of the enormous eum which the dis- 
Association of Montreal, annually re-elected, since 1845.—He was affectation amoog the soldiers of the local European force in India cost 
elected President of the Montreal Auxiliary Bible Society in 1834, and 
served as such till 1843, wheo, declining re-election, a vote of thanks and 
regrets was passed by the Society, and he was made the first Honorary 
Life Governor.—He was for 16 years a Governor of the University of J , 
McGill College, Montreal ; and was also a Trustee of the University of | 00t include the expense incurred during the marches from the different 
He bad been for many years a Governor of | stations to the place of embarkation, end for “ clothing and food abroad.” 
the Montreal General Hospital: and was President of the British and 


that the proposition for clubbiog the different prizes for general distri- 
Tue Evrorean Loca Inpian Corrs.—A Parliamentary paper jast 


the Indian Government. Altogether 10.236 men were discharged on 
their assertion that they had only enlisted to serve the Exst India Com- 
pany. 119 of those re-enlisted on the spot for service in China, the re- 
mainder beiog sent home to Eagland at a cost of £259,138. This sum does 


This latter item is estimated at £50,000, and it is calculated that the re- 


He was a Director of the Grand | placing of the disaffected troops must bring up the total sam to at least 
Travk Railway Company, and Chairman of the Canada Braoch of the | £760 000. The fresh bounty demanded by the men would have amounted 
Colonial Life Assurance Company. He served for one year, 1848. as tee 

fect was Ps tealoas Free Mason, end in 1846 wes 

Mr. was for many years a zealous Free Mason, ao was ; 

appointed, by the Earl of Z=\land, Grand Master of Eagland, Provincial The beavy loss, however, should be attributed to the absurd refusal of 
Graod Master for Montreal aod William Heory, and in 1847 Provincial | ‘¢ Isdiaa goverument to pay the bonus originally demanded. The men 
Grand Superintendeat of Royal Arch Masonry in the Province of Canada. 
He resigned the former appointment in February, 1850, in consequence of 


to some £60,000. 
The above item has been going the round of the London newspapers. 


were justified in their claim, as Lord Clyde himself in the first inatance 


avowed. Moreoverg@jmst sach a claim will be put forward on > 
impaired bealtb, the brethren manifesting on the occasion much fraternal a = 


regard and regret. 


ture and inauspicious day, if the authorities attempt to act upon the 


There are none in Montreal who would not at any time bave rejoiced | PWeF recently given them by the Bill that Sir C. Wood forced through 


at any accession of good fortune to Mr. McGill—none who will not bear of 
bis death today with deepregret. He was bound up with the interests 
of the city with almost innumerable ties. His active business life here 
covered more than balf the period which has elapsed since Canada be- 


Parliament. The men, who enlisted for special service, cannot be com- 
pelled by Act of Parliament to serve elsewhere. Oar only hope is that, 
when our Indian Minister craved permission to delocalise a particular 


came a British Colony. In bin death one of the few remaining golden | Corps, he really meant to give them local permanence. 


lioks that bound us to the business and public men of the last generation 


is broken. 


in the Royal Canadian Rifle Reg 
credit in the 60th Rifles at the siege and capture of Delhi. 





months of suffering which preceded his death. 


death of Mr. Locke, the great railway engineer. 


Director of the Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock Railway, 
manor of Honiton. 


Honiton in 1847.” 


chester 


Junction Line, and that line was perba 


acquired without any sacrifice of boaour or character. 


accident. In late years it was excessively troub! 


The only relatives be leaves bebind him in Canada are his 
brother James McCutcboo, Exq., of Toronto, and two sons, both officers 


Line recommended bim to the company for making the Grand | and J La 

ps the only one ever finished at | 89% to be Cor, b-p, in suce to Lt Vaughan, who ret. 13th: J A Pord to be Cor. 

the time appointed, and on the original estimates, He called on us the Porspth ee —. pom a v Gnllien opp no uss & 

- ne " — an, 4 be ~< 2 ty ayy 2 = vulgar | Lt and Capt Earle to be Adjt, v Anstrather, who res that app. 4th Ft: Lt 

fase! mad occu: | Wi ‘apt, b p, v Boehmer, who ret ; En Bridson . 2 
pied es a railway engineer, and be has died the richest engineer of mo- Ls dukes tobe os“ wo Nee ye beet bp. ae 

dern times, His wealth bas been set down at £800,000, but it was 


Derexces at SHorscryNess.—The buildings which have been in pro- 
gress fur eome time past at Shoeburyness, to serve the double purpose of 





t, the elder of whom served with | Works of defence for the entrance to the Thames, and at the same time 

Fortunately | to be used in the trials of the various descriptions of ordaance, under the 
stationed in this city, they have both been enabled to be near him and 
do all that filial love could prompt to bring comfort and peace to th3 


direction of the Ordnance Select Committee, bave been at length com- 
pleted. The eotire structure is of amazing strength, the walls, formed 
of granite, being eight feet in thickness, while to give increased strength 
to the whole, and to render it as nearly as possible shotproof, these walls 


os vie : are again faced with wrougbt iron, 10 inches in thickness. Sboald the 

Joseru Locks, Esq., M.P.—News reached as dee chan - = fort be fouad to a the ae confident y formed respecting 
residevce at Beattock. The following is the brief memoir given of bim it, similar buildings, although on a much larger scale, will be erected im 
ty Mr. Dodd :— Born at Atterctiffe, uear Sheffield, 1805. Was educated | ‘be neighbour oe he dennes retartn wane —a 
at Barosley Grammar School, Yorkshire. A civil engineer, extensively | P80 ¥ ons are about to — 
connected with railways ; member of the Institution of Civil Eogineers ; ier * 
Received the ; 
Legion of Honour from the King of the French io 1845. Is lord of the ited we es Tuan ter ae Reniestohed Uiton, unt” books “aie 
{ A Liberal ; voted against the Chinese war in 1857, Regimental Library of the Hundredth, bas been energetically revived at 
lor the ballot 1853, and against church rates 1855. First returned for Quebec, and that the Province generally seems disposed to take the 
Mr. Locke’s first eatrance into public life was in con- ~ . The project is in ever: — pane dable. mat 
nection with the Stepheosons, in making the railway from Liverpool to > proje y way 
Manchester ; and when all the engineers proved that a line could never 
be made across Chat —. and — - sopapen gentleman under- 
took to eat a fried carriage wheel if a locomotive could be made to run in tobe Cor. 3d Lt Drag: PH 
ten miles an hour, Mr. Locke demonstrated that it would travel more Pe. a sist 
than twenty miles an hour, His services on the Liverpool and Man- 


Tue 100TH. on Parsce or Wares’ Own Roya Canapran Reormeyr. 


— ° 
War Orrice, Sept. 18.—RI Regt of Horse Gds: Assist Sarg Agnis, 3d Lt 
Drags, to be Ass’st-Surg, v Kerin, prom in 2d Life Gds. Ist Drag Gis: T A 
aly to be Cor, v Gore, prom; Assist-Sa' 
J Parr, fm Staff, to be Assist-Sarg, v Agnis. 6th Drags: Lt-Col Crawley, 1th 
Lt Drags, to be Lt-Col, v PitzWygram, who ex. 7th Lt Drags: F Massy Drew 
wrence to be Cors. llth: J Cecil Russell to be Cor, 12th: J ven- 


. Gren Gds: 


to be Adjt, y Webb, who res that app. 13th: En Persse to be Lt, 
b p, v Ruck, who ret ; S Flower to be En. 224: Assist-Surg Ligertwood, M.D, 


Mr. Locke was a | tag yg Mae te 23d: L J W Hadden to be 
Roman Catholic, and a sincerely pious and purely good man; he was| Ea. 25th: Assist-Surg Sy’ 

candid, anaffected, and onpresuming ; able without pretension, and far pl 
more retiring than obtrusive. In Parliameot be addressed bimeself to Maj 
subjects he understood, and always with success. Latterly his bealth bad 

not been good. In early life he hurt bis knee, during an explosion, we 
believe, ia a railway tunnel, and be never entirely recovered from the 


Ivester, M.D, fm Stafl, to 
40th : Swanson, 78 
wt-Col Dennis, C.B, who 

be . 


, 


jaced on b- 


= EEo 


70th 7 Lt Tovey to be Capt, wt 





, and 
bas carried him away in the prime of life.—Leverpool paper, Sept. 20, 


in Columbia, was d 





y | LM hill tobe En. 24 W 


Covoyet Hamitron.—Colonel William Henry Hamilton, who was a 
distinguished military leader under Bolivar in the war of independence 
ded from tat branch of the illastrious boase of 


y 
F 


ii 


hony ; Capt 


Hamilton which sided with the exiled King James, and of which more 
than one member fougbt for his cause at the battle of the Boyae. The 
immediate family of Colonel Hamilton was long respectably s-ttled ia 
the north of Ireland, and enjoyed the friendship and favour of the Earls 


Having a very scant eu 
naval items of interest. 
the departure of the 
amid de 


Meanwhile, in the midst of bis terrible complications, tbe Emperor is | of Eoniskillen. Jobo William, the second earl, thought so highly of 
more and more convinced that the first of all b's necessities is the sowing | William Heary Hamilton, the subject of this notice, that he employed 


led to a 





of , in some form or other, between Eoglaod and Germany. He | bim wbea very youthful ia raising men for a bat the” 
yet thinks it pomible to do the; bat it isto be supposed that, by this | 100 liberal polities of alls yo R- 


France all over the world have grown wary, and are 





young Hi 





bet 
determined to tura lawyer, came to 


and his Lordship. Hamilton thea 
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New Gooks. 


About four years ago, we greeted the appearance of a young Canadian 
versifier, recognising in him at his advent the germ of a future poet. Nor 
have we been disappointed ; the prediction has been verified. Charles Sang- 
ster—whose Hesperus, and Other Poems and Lyrics have just been published, 
in a very neat little volume, by Mr. Lovell at Montreal, and Mr. Creigh- 
ton at Kingston—is now, we think, fairly entitled to a place upon “ Par- 
nassus’ Hill.” He writes as though he had stepped up thither himself, 
unconscious and perbaps uncaring whether those around him sanction 
the move, or rebuke him for presumption. We mean that he seems to live 
and breathe mainly in a spiritual at phere ; ti to be yearn- 
ing for commanioa with things not of the earth, earthy—but good and 
comely and of good repute ; anon to hold converse with fantastic beings 
of his own imagining, as though they were his chosen and most 
sympathetic associates. Yet would it be injustice to suppose, therefore, 
that Mr. Sangster affects to be above, or even to keep himself 
aloof from, his fellow-men. By no means. Love, as we poor mor- 
tals know it, is his frequeat theme. The domestic affections prompt 
him oft. Io rural life he revels. His patriotism glows, from 
contact with local associations and specific events. He can look upon 
the Apocalypse with unshrinking gaze ; but he hasan eye for the daisies 
under his foot. In a word, his mind is apparently suffused with the 
divine affatus, so difficult to analyse or describe, so readily understood 
by the initiated. And if we be right in termiog this aftatus an atmosphere 
or medium for viewing the world with all its moral and physical belong- 
ings, we might say further that successful poets weave it into lights and 
shadows immeasureably grateful, while the unskilful twist it and mould 
it for ever in their hands, yet nothing comes of all their labour save cross 
lights and shadows confused. Mr. Sangster is for the most part successful, 
very ; though we must tax him with occasional lack of skill, or with 
carelessness provekingly obvious. 

And now for his new venture. It is one of the very few privileges of 
journalism, that it can aid in bringing merit out from quiet lurking 
places—no offence to Kingston !—and in setting it before a public. With 
what pleasure then do we call attention to an extract from “ Hesperus” 
on the first page of this day’s Albion! Is it not charming of its kind? 
Read it, O reader, and we think you will relish, after it, the mingled sense 
and sensibility und modesty of these three stanzas from the Dedicatory 
Poem. 





What were we if the pulse of Song 
Had never beat, nor found a tongue 
To make the Poet known 
In lands beyond his own? 


“The Comet—October, 1858,” speculates on the origin of that 
“ Erratic Soul of some great Purpose,” as it is therein termed. There is 
much solemn grandeur pervading the whole Ode ; but it is specially per- 
ceptible in what follows : 

Or when the crown of thorns on Calvary 
Pierced the Redeemer’s brow, didst thou disdain 
To weep, when all the planetary worlds 

Were blinded by the fulness of their tears ? 

E’en to the flaming sun, that hid his face 

At the loud cry, “ Lama Sabacbthani !” 

So far, with one exception noted en passani, all meets, we trast, the 
reader’s approval. It remains that we expostulate, in the most friendly 
spirit, with Mr. Sangster on his short-comings and mistakes.—In the first 
place, then, he forgets that “ order is Heaven's first law.’ His principal 
poem, “ Hesperus, a Legend of the Stars,” is an exceeding jumble. So 
multifarious and confounding are the “ spheres,” for instance, in and 
around which its action lies—we have counted fourteen of them in as 
many pages—that one is almost glad at length to set one’s mental foot 
on terra firma. There is “a sacred sphere” with “spheres” beneath it ; 
there are “ first spheres” and “ intermediate spheres” and “ lowest 
spheres” and “ spheres’’ in general; there’s “a jasper-coloured sphere” 
and another “utmost sphere” ; and again there are “ farthest spheres” and 
after them “ gleaming spheres” still. And so they come to an end at last, 
as every thing does sooner or later ; but we defy spherical trigonometry 
itself to pilot us understandingly through them all. Our braia reels at 
the thought ; albeit we should not thus severely reproach Mr. Sangster, 
if we did not detect the same fault pervading his most imaginative 
pieces. Now @ poet is a rbymster only, no genuine poet at all, whose 
Pegasus never runs away with him. But he must not be thrown. He 
must guide, though he need not tame the flying steed. Observe, other- 
wise, into what a curious predicament he may be led. In the Prelude to 
“ Hesperus” we find it thus written : 

And I thought of the myriad souls 
Gazing with buman eyes 
On the light of that star, 
Shining afar, 
In the quiet evening skies ; 


Some with winged hope, 
Clearing the cope 
Of heaven as swift as light, 
Others, with souls 
Blind as the moles, 
Sinking in rayless night. 
Some souls “ with souls”’ is fasion, doubly founded, that would 
lose a man many marks in a stringeot petitive exami 
Again—though there is much richness and frequent appropriateness in 
the imagery employed by Mr. Sangster, he is not adroit in embroidering 
it. It is often tacked on, all too abruptly, to the current text. The word 
“ like” is too often his master of ceremonies, when he introduces one 
similitude to another.—Very objectionable also is the poet’s rather com- 





tion 








Take what is said for what is meant. 

We sometimes touch the firmament 
Of starry Thought—no more ; 
Beyond, we may not soar. 


I speak not of myself, but stand 
In silence till the Master Hand | 
Each fluttering thought sets free. } 
God holds the golden key. | 


We would we knew what prompted our next quotation, simply headed 
“Colin.” It is full of sound stuff and exalted philosophy, while as a 
mere lyrical composition it strikes us as fine in the extreme. The wail 
for the dead is a significant sermon for the living. 

Who'll dive for the dead men now, Still by the old log fire, 


Since Colin is gone? Saw the unpolished dame— 
Who'll feel for the anguished brow, And the dunghill from which he came. 


Since Colin is gone ? 
True Feeling is not confined Ah, ye who judge the dead 
To the learned or lordly miod ; By the outward lives they led, 
Nor can it be bought and sold And not by the hidden worth 
In exchange for an Alp of gold ; Which none but God can see ; 
For Nature, that never lies, Ye who would spurn the earth 
That covers such as he ; 


Flings back with indignant scorn 
The counterfeit deed, still-born, Would ye but bare your hearts, 


In the face of the seeming wise, Cease to play borrowed parts, 
In the Janus face of the huckster race And come down from your self-built 
Who barter her truths for lies. throne : 
How few their house of glass, 

Whe'll wrestle with dangers dire, As the wibberiug secrets pass, 

Since Colin is gone ? Would dare to fling, either serf or 
Who'll fearlessly brave the maniac king, 

wave, The first accusing stone ! 

Thoughtless of self, human life to save, 
Unmoved by the storm-fiend’s ire? Peace, to his harmless dust ! 


Who, Shadrach-like, will walk through Since Colin is gone ; 
We can but hope and trust : 
Man judgeth, but God is just ; 
Poor Colin is gone ! 
Had he faults? His heart was true, 
And warm as the summer’s sun. 
Had he failings? Ay, but few; 
*Twas an honest race be run. 
Let him rest in the poor man’s grave, 
Ye who grant him no higher goal ; 
There may bea curse on the hands that 


fire, 
Since Colia is gone? 
Or hang bis life on so frail a breath 
That there’s but a step ‘twixt life and 
death? 


For Courage is not the heritage 
Of the em | born ; and many a sage 
Has climbed to the temple of fame, 
And written his deathless name 
In letters of golden flame, 
Who, on glancing down 
From his high renown, 
Saw his unlettered sire 

Change the strain! Though Mr. Sangster’s mood is generally serious, 
here is a ditty, “Clara and I,”’ that flows trippingly over the tongue, and 
is altogether pleasant. Why, however, a song so ingenuous and lively 
should be defaced by a violation of grammar in the clesing refrain of each 
stanza—puzzies us sorely, nay, almost irritates. 


And mouth where the sly god smiles 


gave, 
But not on his simpie soul! 


We have a joke whenever we meet, 
Clara and I ; 
Prattle and laughter, and kisses sweet, 


At Clara and I, Clara and I ; 
Clara and I. 


And mouth where the sly god smiles 

Were I bat twenty, and not two score, jocose 

Clara and I would laugh still more, At Clara and IL. 

With plenty of hopeful years in store, 
For Clara and I, Clara and I; 


We have a kiss whenever we part, 
With plenty of hopeful years in store, ; 
For Clara and L. 


Clara and I ; 
Grasping of hand, aud flutter of heart, 
Clara and I, 


We will be true as Damascus steel, 
Clara and I ; 

Sealing our truth with a honied seal, 
Clara and I 


Were she but twenty, and not sixteen, 
Over my love she'd reign the queen, 
And no fair rival should come between 
My Clara and I, Clara and I; 
And no fair rival should come between 
My Clara and I. 


Eyes so loving, and lips of rose, 
Cheeks where the dainty ripe peach 
grows, 

Our remaining extracts must be mere scraps; for we have already 
cited enough to justify the commendation we have bestowed. From 
“ Mariline,” a very graceful Idyl—with rather too much perhaps of the 
Tennysopian twang—we cull a scrap here and there. 

Brightly broke the summer morn, 
Like a lark from out the corn— 
Broke like joy just newly born 
From the depths of woe forlorn— 
Up the meditative air 
Passed the smoke-wreaths, white and fair, 
. . 
Passed behind the cottage eaves, 
Curling through the maple leaves. 
Round the cottage, fresh and green, 
Sieasinp glories porped between, 
orning-g pee’ ween, 
Looking out for Eerhine 


There are two or three “ Welcomes” to the Prince of Wales. One of 


them contains this stanza : 


mon practice of terminating a line with an adverb : 

With such hopes as reach up to 

Heaven's gate, when passing through, &c. 

All eloquent with music as 
The tremblings of a lyre. 

Bright, jewelled scinti!lations from 
Tne chariot-wheels of God ! 

“ Dove” for “dived” is a bold American adoption, though we don't 


| know why “ gove” might not as well be coined from the verb “ give,”’ if 
all verbs similarly spelt at the root are to be similarly conjugated. We 
are not however reminded of this vulgarism by meeting the word “‘ dove’’ 
in Mr. Langster’s pages, but by finding there another one, correspondingly 
coined. He deduces “ glode”’ from “ glide” —“ glode” down the stream. 
Ride, rode—glide, glode—chide, chode ; let it be recorded that one friendly 


critic chode the innovation, 


in “The Poet's Recompense :” 

Man cannot know what starry lights illame 
The soaring spirit of his brother man! 

He jadges harshly with his mind's eyes closed ; 
His loftiest understanding cannot scan 

The heights where Poet-souls have oft reposed. 


have said and quoted should aid in giving him his proper rank. 
—— ee 


Fine Avts. 


THE FPRESCOES IN THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


our reports with the deepest grief. 


in a few,) but that the mischief is radical and constitutional,—inherent 


or fagitive of its own nature. Mr. Watt’s fresco seems to have 


Enough of fault-fiading. Let it not be said of us, as says our author, 


This ie not indeed the golden age for poetry. The world is too busy, 
too impatient, too much titillated by the clever mtntsterIng of the datty 
press ; it can scarcely abstract itself from the realities of life and the 
abounding movement of our day. Still, to the faithful few, we commend 
this comparatively unknown lyrist, and shall be glad indeed if what we 


So many rumours have been rife of late concerning the many costly 
Frescoes in the new Houses of Parliament, that we felt it our duty to in- 
spect them carefully, and report on their present condition. We make 


With bat one or two exceptions—being those most recently executed 
—the whole series are more or less on the road to ruin. We regret to 
say, moreover, that the worst are those which have been executed the 
longest time ; and from an attentive examination of all, we come to the 
conclusion, that the evil is not accidental and partial, such as might re- 
sult from the injadicious use of certain pigments, (though this is apparent 


probably, in the condition of the solid wall, or in the plaster which holds 
the pictures themselves. Three kinds of evil seem to have attacked the 
pictures :—first, and rarest, a bodily chipping off of the surfaee, colour 
and all, so that the white body of the plaster is discernible ; secondly, a 
total change of the pigment, which appears to be effected by the chemi- 
cal action of the ground, or, as in some parte, by the partial vanishing 
of the colour itself, as if that were either bad, injudiciously compounded. 


picture seems to be one of the least affected, retaining its brilliancy bet- 
ter than most. In Mr. Horley’s “Satan touched by Ithuriel’s Spear” 
the landscape-background has gone almost entirely ; the foreground has 
suffered seriously ; the figure ef Adam ends ia a series of faded blotches ; 
luckless Satau’s face is sealiag off:—by the way, we trust some good 
may come of this at least; for if it is possible to restore this work, Mr. 
Horsley may have an opportunity of drawing this face more correctly, 
and changing the expression from that of a ruffian to at least that of a 
ruined archangel, Mr. Tenniel’s “St. Cecilia” bas not suffered very 
much ; but the sky is a little gone. Mr. Cope’s “ Griselda’s First Trial” 
isina lameatable state: all the architectural background is powdered 
over with a sort of mildew, and stained so that its effect is ruined. The 
dress of the ruffian-messenger is faded also. The face of the M arquis be- 
bind almost lost, as far as effect goes. The female attendant looks mil- 
dewed, her head quite grey with staining. Blistering is observable in 
this picture,—and even peeling off in one or two places. The same 
artist's ‘‘ Death of Lara” shows the priest vanishing ia a world of blis- 
ters. The face of the dead hero of the melo-drama is blistered ; also 
several other parts are affected in the same way. The ill drawn head of 
the stage-struck heroine is iugthe same condition, unfortunately. We 
trust Mr. Cope will have an opportunity to repaint this space with a 
better chosen subject than this illustration to Byron's poor little clap- 
trap. What human being who has reached maturity could be supposed 
to care about the thing! 

Io the entry to the Central Hall is Mr. E. M. Ward's “ Alice Lisle.” 
All the background of this picture appears mildewed ; the soldier behiad 
presents a singulat appearance: wherever a certain colour has been 
drawa over his form, the tints have come out in whitish grey,—stroke 
after stroke of the brush, appareatly those of retouching after (he picture 
was completed, is thus uupleasantly distinct. This artist’s “ Execution 
of Montrose” displays some signs of decay in the blae cap worn by a 
figure in the mid-distauce. This picture bears date 1857. Mr. Cope’s 
“Departure of the Mayflower” shows the same process goiug ou: the 
colour is actually scaled off the arm of a girl seated in the boat,—painted 
in 1850, * The Parting of Lord and Lady Russell” is most perfect, bat 
this was only painted last year. Much the same may be said for “ The 
Burial! of Charles the First,” by Mr. Cope, and “ The Last Sleep of Ar- 
gayle,” by Mr. E. M. Ward, as to condition ; the latter is, however, dated 
no longer ayo than 1858. 

With regard to the pictures in the House of Lords itself, we could not 
examine their condition very miautely, owing to the darkness of the 
piace, and their elevated situation. In more than one there appeared to 
be signs of decay. It is affirmed that the original cause of all this mis- 
chief—i. e, a damp wall—bas been remedied. We trust such may be the 
case; bat even that will not restore the frescoes, or stay the progress of 
evil that is due to other causes. 


These plain comments are borrowed from the Atheneum of the 15th 
ult. For our own part, we'are not sorry to learn that the frescoes in 
question are perishing away. Better none at all, than such common- 
place specimens. 


Art anp Ansovctism—If London is the richest and most populous 
city in the civilized world, why should it not architeciurally become the 
most noble? Weare told that a despotic Governmeut possesses an- 
bounded facilities for carrying out pablic improvement. There are no 
obstructives, People may murmur, but they are powerless to prevent. 
If imperial mojesty has taste aad energy, there can be no limit to his 
social ambition, especially when he idolises peace as well as glory. Au- 
gustus found Rome of brick, and left it of marble. Louis XIV. trans- 
formed medieval Paris from a dirty, intricate, thinly populated city, 
into a model metropolis. The authority of Scripture also teaches that 
Nineveh, Babylon, aud Jerusalem were all built under a system of abso- 
lutism. Must we conclade, then, that until power is ceatred in a single 
man, architectural triumphs will be rare, public buildings iasignificant, 
and the residences of the people mean? History will tell us another 
tale. Athens, the greatest and most beautiful city that ever adorned 
the earth, was raised by a free natiov. The love of liberty was a passion 
with Pericles and his brother statesmen, and vot so less with Phidias and 
his plished colleagues ; indestructible forms of symmetry and grace 
were originated by men who hated tyraany with intense earnestness, 
When Athens lost her freedom, her architectural splend decayed. 
Corinth and the various cities of Greece, celebrated by Pausanias as rich 
in art embellishment and edifices supremely noble in design, were 
equally the abodes of freedom, and only ceased to flourish when subju- 
gated by the Romans. Nor ought we to forget that Genoa, Venice, and 
nearly all the more famous Italian states, so celebrated for works of art, 
were all in their best days free from the yoke, and did not begin to decline 
until subdued by their more powerful neighbours. 

We must not, therefore, excuse the defects of London as a capital, on 
the score of deficient central coatroul ; a nation of freemen, desiring to 
make itself a name in architecture and high art, as well asin world- 
wide wealth which can scarcely be reckoned, and commerce 
supplying the whole carto, need only to will it. Riches will then cater 
to genias without stiat, the decaying or obstractive portious of the city 
will be superseded by more suitable structures; and London, with its 
thousand years of glory, become the grandest, as it is the mightiest, ca- 
pital of the universe.—City Press. 


Ciacpe’s Picture or St. Georce axp rar Dracon.—The scene isa 
beautifal opening in woods by a riverside, a pleasaut fountain spriogs on 
the right, and the usual rich vegetation covers the foreground. The dra- 
gon is about the size of ten bramble-leaves, and is being killed by the 
remains of a lance, barely the thickaess of a walking-stick, in his throat, 
curling his tail in a highly offensive and threatening manner. St. George, 
notwithstanding, on a prancing horse, brandishes bis sword, at about 
thirty yards’ distance from the offensive animal. A semicircular sbelf of 
rock encircles the foreground, by which the theatre of action is divided 
into pit aod boxes. Some women and children having descended nnad- 
visedly into the pit, are helping each other out of it again, with marked 
precipitation. A ——_ person of rank has iaken a front seat ia the 
boxes, crosses his legs, leans his head oa his hand, and contemplates the 
proceedings with the air of a i wo atteadants stand in 
graceful attitudes behind him, and two more walk away under the trees, 
, | conversing oa general subjects.— Ruskin. . 
eo 
HINTS TO BRITISH HOTEL-KEEPERS. 

The following letter, (says the London Times of the 11th alt.) addressed 
to the proprietor of a well-known hotel in the neighbourhood of London, 
appeared yesterday in the columns of a contemporary :— 

“ You possess a beautiful hotel, It has grounds sloping to the river, 














most trom this way of destruction. 
in the of a tend 





themselves, which have suffered and flown ;—although we observe in mor 


a state of things, 
We shall now state the condition of each work separately. In th 
Vestibule to the Commons’ House is Mr. Armitage’s “ Thames and 


tints is destroyed by a process of blistering ; the 
is in a state of rapid decomposition. “The Death of Marmion,” 
principal 
cay is discoverable. 
aoe = 


much 





obnoxious to destruction in this 


series. On the whole, however, 


A third method of mischief consists 
pp y to blister, observable on the surface, so 
that it rises roughly in little scurfy eminences. We believe we are cor- 
rect in saying, that no pictare is exempt from this description of evil, and 
believe that the first is but the same in another stage, when the scurf has 
been detached from the surface by accid nt, vibration, or change of tem- 
perature. Its original cause is probably damp, due to excessive absorp- 
tion from a bumid atmosphere, the faulty construction of the walls of the 
bailding, or plaster ignorantly prepared. The second evil may in many 
parts of various pictures be due to the evanescent nature of the pigments 


than one place that some pigments which in oi] bave the usual perma- 

neney, with or without varnish, have here either gone altogether, or 

lost their characteristic qualities aud tints. The last effect, we should 

suggest, is due to the too early employment of the plaster, while it has 

et the power to “ barn” the colours brought in contact with it. This 

edn a or may not, have existed, but the result seems to augur such 
tl 


F 


same artist, is in much the same condition. From the naked flesh of the 


gone; and in the face of the one who stoops over him the process of de- 
The sky is even worse than in the first-named pic- 
tare. Mr. Watte’s “ Red-Cross Kaight overcoming the Dragon” is much 

colours sealed off, and, in fact, its destruction seems 


Se Settee hen Ceiteting Cale Seah toes 
condition as Mr. Armitage’s pictures. curtain backgroand 
Dlistered and faded Riot quan, ottearammmatie eta caper p es Ape ee 
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emall cabinets for parties of two, large ball-rooms for p»rties of 200, in- 
different wasbiog apparatus, and obsequious waiters. You provide din- 
ners, and, I believe, apartments. Io fact, you profess to furoish the 
public with accommodation which, in the style of your craft, is termed 
first-rate. Listen, then, to my story and repent. After exposure to the 
hanger consequent on « row in the Thames and the cold of the raw even- 
ing I bent my steps, with a friend, to your establishment. 

“Our banger and our cold induced us to order for dinner malliga- 
tawoey, usually a stimulant aod gratefal restorative. Let me iofurm 
you, Sir, of a circumstance of which your cook seems ignorant, that a 
priocipal ingredient of this Eastern compound is a piece of chicken. On 
this occasion we missed with grief this succulent morsel, We might as 
well have been eating peasoup or gravy. Tbe only accompaniment 
vouchsafed to us was bad rice, badly boiled, not dry and granulated as 
boiled rice ought to Le, but pappy and amalgamated, as rice is when care- 
lessly prepared. The next article on our list was a sootje, or, as you 
ignorantly spell it, a suchet, of founders. I believe these were not fresh. 
My friend attributes their pecaliar odoar to their education in the neigh- 
bourhood of a sewer. My impression traces the emanation to an 
I, Sir, am an amateur of flounders. I have eaten them at Green- 


ie | cause. 


the | wich, and even at Battersea. Your flounders, Sir, were a memento of 
Rivers of Eagland,” illustrative of Pope’s “* Windsor Castle.” The eky 
is seriously affected ; the yo —— & —— dead and _ 
less ; some portions to have ; the purity of the half- 

? appear ’ nd, = 
called, has gone lamentably. The figure of the Cath ver 


mortality. Inordinate affection had detained them too long from the 
grave. The firet item in the way of meat consisted of fillet of beef. 
Proprietor! that beef was not fillet. True, it was beef, but merely slices 
thickly cut off some other part of the animal. It was bubble and squeak 
without the equeak. The waiter, who I must say advocated your in- 
terests with a devotion worthy of a better cause—the waiter Jeclared 
they were slices of the fillet. How far off is a question that must remain 


re much of the colour and a good deal of the surface have | secret between your conscience and your butcher. What shall I say, Sir, 
rench 


Gee ye palmed off on us under the designation of 

beans? your waiter could not deny the fact that they were scarlet 
runners—runners of an ivfzrior quality, not less scarlet than should be 
your blashes. The eweetbreads follow Words fail to express my re- 
probation of that disgusting preparation. iz de veau, they were pom- 
pously announced in your of fare. The riz was kindred to that un- 
wholesome vegetable which accompanied the mulligatawney ; as to the 
into the proportions of a ball. 
calf but one afilicted with elepbantiasis could have produced so large 
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and #0 unbea!thy an organo. The eighth part of a cubic inch more than 
satisfied my compauion and myself; the sauce, a greasy commixture of 
soapsuds and water-gruel, sufficiog unaided to destroy a pancreas of the 
most delicate order. The pancreas, we are told by anatomists, extends 
from the liver to the spleen. Yours destroys the former and excites the 
<> wine, Sir, waa execrable. We know you can produce wines of 
the most exquisite favour. For 15°. we might have procured a bottle of 
subile old sherry—tor 18+, some Metternich Johannisberg, or Clicquot 
champegae. Bat, Sir, 1 knew you of old. A month has not elapsed 
since I ordered a bottle of Burgundy, price 8*.—an enormous sum even 
before Mr. Giadstone’s budget. Sir, Tecan wish you no harder punish 

ment than that one bottle of wine. I did not driok more than one glass 
of it. Iam sure the waiters did not drink the rest unless it were ia bra- 
vado, or as indirect flattery to ingratiate themselves with yourself. Oa 
this occasion we ordered sherry,—wine, we both agreed, matured under 
the suns of South Africa. We tried for a half a bottle of vin ordinaire. 
This you do not sell in half bottles, and Léoville, the next wine in your 
scale, was charged at so high a price thmt we did not ran the risk of 
finding it undrickable. 

“Your dianer presented but two redeeming featares—the potatoes 
and the maids of honour. For the first of these you are indebted to na- 
ture ; for the second to your neighbour, the origival shop. But for your 
dioner you charged us 6+. a-head, exclusive of wine and what are called 


and ability be has manifested as a pioneer in what mast sborily merge | example, The first public exhibition will take place tonight. An ig. 
into an important social agitation. | terpreter will be present. 


im THE EARL OF CAITHNESS AND HIS LOCOMOTIVE. 
BERGER AT BILLIARDS. Some time back (says the Illustrated News of the 15th ult.) we ve 
It bas been duly noted by the daily press of this city that Monsieur | an illustration of a steam carriage which was driven from Buckingham 
Berger, the leader of professional players in Paris, arrived here last week | '® Windsor Castle. The accompanying Engraving represents a similar 


, . F i , one, bailt for the Earl of Caithness, the Rev. W. Ross. and Mr. Ri 
aud in due time astonished the natives, Nor would we lag bebind our | «. travetied north ;” in fact, drove from Inverness to Barrogell Cant 


i a tle, 

brethren in paying tribute to the new-comer’s precision of eye, accuracy | distance of 150 miles, virtually in two days, and which is considered the 
of measurement, and dexterous sleight-of-hand. We were among his ad | boldest and most difficult enterprise recorded ia the avnals of road logo. 
cers on Saturday night lt, and propoed of cours to do M. Berger |otion ial trip tow point 150 mile abead, with ul oa of pu 
honour accordingly. We fiad, however, in the Tribune of Monday so heat | Scotland, the party for the most part unacquainted with the route, a 

and lively a description, that we are fain to borrow it for our readers’ | the supplies of coal and water therefore uncertain ; aometimes ascendin: 
y P ; : - g 
benefit. Thus, in semi-philosopbical vein, speaks the reporter. | hills of 1 in 7, towering up to a splendid sea view, and again descending 
Americans have formed a school of billiards of their own. It is} ayy prey» on ous the me i at 
‘ : : : : | t o ridge, dowG an unprotected gallery of 
song marke wih the leading tats ofthe national mind andi fall | fects, without the lightest ncldeat or danger, cersin'yspraks wel 
is speculative, bat practical. It is not wanting in spirit and wit, but it pk why eng pee Bag Se = ——- of = ie It is 
is thoroughly inspired with the purpose to win. It is less an amusement | 0 ait ion of = on P tee | “ ondty en averness to Beaaly, 
than a trial. It is rather a discipline in the qualities of coolocss, fore- " MORES EENER, SP S80 ROE One Sealy cone, Sey 


————— 





standiug frequent stoppages for borses aod once for water. 


thought, and dexterity, which command success, than an exbibition of 
gracefal talent which demands admiration. It is a science, vot an art. 


etceteras ; and for that 6. you have been — to let oo. be- 
p ison and starvation. Proprietor! listen to my words, nose : 
=e Seasies ensconced in the aale alcoves along the borders of your | lege, but inflicts the severest penalty. The table bas pockets og 
garden may chant the praises of your fare. But revollect they feed upon | they ran the score up quickly, ard because it is hard to keep ones oa 
acondiment they carry with them. Love does not insert chicken in | out of them. It is not courteous to hole one’s opponent’s ball, bat if the 
mulligatawney, bor sweeten flounders, nor tarn beef iuto fillets, nor | game depends upon it one bas the chance. It is not beautiful to push 
Frenchily Euglish beans, nor rejavenise aucicnt sweet-breads, nor His- | ove’s ball, but if itis not possible to execute the shot the square way 
panify Cape wines for two elderly gentlemen with jaded hearts and ) withoat great Le pg a Sy may push for it. wed . 
strong appetites. Keep your inferior cookery for your lovers ; they can | _ Growing out of the rench game grafted upon the English, American 
afford to pay well for green trees, flowery lawns, babbling streams, and | billiards combines the qualities of both the stocks, It hus the practical 
a convenient revdezvous, If you will, keep high prices for all ; bat when | earnestness of the one, and the sentimental fancy of the other, There is 
humble travellers, of a cold evening, seek the hospitality of your coffee- | both brilliancy of etyle and solidity of substance. The play is like the 
room, if you most make them pay dearly, at least maintain your ancient | iv aisectly to the pelon* Me. Pheias apeery gy men! but _ 
- F ~~ giving . hei tlay.”’ | all, dire oint, . a 0 e perfect representative 
eereere oF Gatog Baw Re weiee of tak et cutey | of our billiards. He is rather the man of the fature than of the present. 
There can be no doubt that the hotel-keeper, thus denounced, is none | jj, jg the winning spirit incarnate. He is «kill divested of saucy euthu- 
other than mine host of the famous “Star and Garter” on Richmond | si an stripped > aod - ~ extravagance. He pla 
Hill. Another London journalist thus follows up the atteck. with imperturbable gravity—the Paritan of the cue ; makes light of faucy 
| shots ; prefers making a point to makiog a seosation ; takes all fair ad- 
Under the heading of * What to eat, drink, and avoid,” a contempo- | mere Ls even these Whies a false politeness waives; and steels his 
rary bas extracted from the columns of another contemporary a very re- | nerves to triamph and to failure, while he presses on to the end of the 
markable letter, to which, contrary to our usual practice, we are desirous | game. The majority of our amateurs avow bis priociple, bat fall short 
of culling special attention. It bas seldom been our lot to perase acom | of his practice. While they recognize the aim of playing to be to wiv, 
ition more humorous io style, more graphic ia description, and more they are still often tempted ‘into ambitious speculation with the balls, are 
emuringly to the point, The gentleman who writes has a grievauce, else, | often enticed into a brilliant but deceitful shot. They are still dazzled 
rbaps, he would not write so well. He bas beea fleeced, and he sbivers by style. A struggle goes on between inclination to be clever, with a 
¢ has been piucbed, and he cries out ; but he bas likewise been tickled, | trust in lack, and duty to win the game by their own prudence and real 
so he laughe, aod, which is better, make us laugh into the bargain. Let | skill. 
us basten to narrate the woes of a gentleman in search of a good dinner,| Mr, Phelan plays from the mind. M. Berger plays from the heart. 
and whom, to save time and endless repetition, we will cbristen Mr. Ne- | That is the game of judgment, this ofimagiuation. The prose of billiards, 
body. Mr. N., accompanied by a friend, had beea taking a row on the | aud the poetry. As Berger himself defines it, the scieutific and the ro 
Thames. Exposure to the somewhat bleak temperature of a September | mantic. Berger is the allaring example for the young and enthusiastic 
afternoon, combined with the athletic exercise of “ feathering oars with | amateur in the most graceful of domestic games. His appearacce iu this 
dexterity,’ brought on a fine, manly, wholesome attack of hunger. The | country will certainly revive the lateat romance of the billiard room, and 
travellers determined to dine, and having, as it would seem, plenty of | recruits will flock to Lis showy and bright standard, to be inspired with 
money in their pockets, they bent their steps to a beautiful hotel possess- | something of his own gallaut and poetic spirit. 
ing “ grounds slopiog to the river, sma!l cabinets for parties of two,| The two schools—the ecientific and the romantic—were brought into 


tus, and obsequious waiters.” As the geotleman’s name is Mr. Nobody, | temple of billiards at the corner of Broadway and Teath street. The 

we may as weil call the establishment he patronised the “ Goat and Com- | French champion was introduced to the representatives of the American | 
passes,’ or the * Moon and Comet,” sitaate in the charming viciaity of | public, and exbibited his amazing skill upon his table, which has been | 
the town of Blank—a town not a hundred miles from one distinguished | get up side by side with one of Poelan’s best. The occasion was one of | 
for a park, a bridge, a hill, and for a perennial supply of piety and cheese | juteruational good will, aud of cosmopolitan admiration of genius. The 

cakes, Mr. Nobody and bis fe low traveller entered the coffee-room and | company embraced all the billiard editors of the city, and the most dis- | 
ordered dinner. As it was cold and raw weatber, they chose the fiery | tiogui-bed professional aud amateur players. A collation pleasantly | 
stimulus of melligatawney soup in preference to julienve or gravy. Mr. | capped the occasion. 

Nobody assures the proprietor of the hotel in the grave lecture be bas| Berger is not a romancist in appearance. The spirit of a dream does | 
admivistered to him that there was not a vestige of chicken in the mul-| not bover about his persoa. Its abundant corpulence suggests ease and 
ligatawuey, aod that the rice that accompanied it was pappy and careless: | pot action; force and weight, bat never grace. He is a type of the big, 

ly amalgamated, instead of being dry and granulated. Tue sootge, souché | good-natured John Bull that Punch loves to tickle. His hands, daft as | 
or sucket of tlounders bad, from the unp!ea-ant odour they emitted rece'v:d they are, are not delicate in form. | 
their education in the neighbourhood of a sewer. The fillet of beet was 

not fillet, but merely slices thickly cut out of some other part of the 

bovine economy. “It was babble and squeak, without the equeak.”” 

The vegetables palmed off on Mr. Nobody as French beans were scarlet 

runners, The riz de veau, or sweetbread, must either have come from a 

calf efilicted with elephantiasis, or was part of the pancreas of au ox. e 
The sauce resembled a greasy commixture of soapeuds and water gruel. | 


| 


sionally changes his cue. 


xplaiued in a familier commentary, and the most brilliant of them eli 
cited rounds of applause. 


It admits sharp practice, but under protest. It gran's the widest privi- | 


| 
| 
| 
1 


| 
| 


¥® | quently 1 in 7. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


large ball rooms for parties of two bundred, indifferent washing appara- | coutrast on Saturday evening in Mr. Phelao’s private room, in his great | 


He plays on the common French | still at a considerable distance. 
carom table. This bas no pockets, is smaller than the table we use, and | and cart came to a stand-still, and the driver was eeen iuten'ly watchin 

heavier at the bo'tom, with wide cushions surrounding the bed. In play-| the progress of the carriage, as it came puffiog onwards oo a fine teva 
ing be chalks his cue incessantly, generally before each shot, and occa- | piece ot road. When his lordship was within about a buudred yards of 


After leay- 
ing Beauly, on those parts of the road where some distance forward could 

seen, he attained a speed of eighteen miles an hour, and could have 
pt it up for any distance with ease and safety. He drove up the hills 
without difficulty, and, proceeding down the very steep declivity near 
where the road joins the other from Taio, the conirol bis Lord+hip had 
over it was most satisfactory, and enabled him to descend at avy rate he 
pleased with perfect ease and eafety. 

Oa the Monday he started from Golepie at an early hour, numbers ag- 
sembling to see if it would manage the steep ascent leading to Danrobin 
Castle ; but, as usual, drove right on, amidst hearty cheers, to the town 
of Helmedale, about fifteen miles, when, on stopping for water, egress 
from the carriage was almost impossible from the crowd of Gaelic fisher- 
men assembled. The town is situated at the foot of “ the Ord of Caith- 
ness,”’ a noted mountain, which, it was eaid, would bring the engine to 
a stand if anything could ; and oft was the cry repeated, “ Ye’ll ne’er 
geto’er the Ord!” The ascent commences immediately on leaving the 
towa with an incline of about 1 in 10, and continues for five miles fre- 
Winding up the precipitous route, the deep, strong, but 
regular beat of the engine told that, though severely taxed, the task was 
pot more than it could manage, and without once stopping or flagging 
it reached the summit, when the party congratulated themselves on the 
crisis of the enterprise being so satisfactorily passed. For the descent 
into Berridale Glea bis Lordship bad provided a special drag, bat found 
that, with the party walking down, the ordinary screw-breaks were quite 
sufficient to keep it perfectly under controul. 

At Wick, about seventeen miles from his Lordsbip’s residence, the ar- 
rival of the carriage was anxiously expected. Horsemen weut oat to 
meet it, and the firiog of cannon announced its approach. The whole 
town appeared to bave turned oat, for the streets were thronged ; and, 
being situated a huadred miles and more from any railway. steam on the 
bighroads was hailed with enthusiasm, His Lordship stopped more 
than an hour for refreshment, and then, amid the gathering shades of 
night, drove on to Barrogell ; but the nights are not dark in that tree- 
less county, and his Lordship drove as merrily as by daylight to within 


| a few miles of Joho o'Groat’s. 


These carriages are desigaed by Mr. Rickett to carry three persons at 
ten miles per hour on any ordioary roads, which they appear satisfacto- 
rily to accomplish. They require about the same space as a horse and 
chaise, carry sufficient water tor ten to fifteen miles, and coal for thirty 
miles, weigh thirty cwt., and are well mounted on springs, the only noise 
being that of the escaping steam, which can be stopped instantly when 
horses appear frightened. The arrangement is such that the carriage and 
the engive are distinct, and the duties pertaining to each divided. The 


| fireman keeps up the supply of power by attention to the fire and water, 


while the person occupying the front right-hand seat turns it on as be 
thinks proper, baving absolute control in the use of the steam and in 
guidiog the carriage. 


In his journey towards the north (says the Banffshire Journal), Lord 
Caithness met with some very laughable incidents, In one part of the 
Higblands he observed a man with a horse and cart approaching, but 
As the parties drew nearer, the horse 


bim, he appeared in the greatest trepidation. He looked here, and there, 


A series of shots in the romantic school were then made, They were | and everywhere, ia a state of complete bewilderment, aod at last bolted, 
| leaping a fence, and running a considerable way over an open space of 


( } t Without a diagram of the table, we cannot | ground, till be came to a few busbes of underwood, where be ensconced 
So far does Mr. Nobody discourse of the viands at the grand hotel at | hope to convey the fancies that were wrought by the magic cue. 


Blavk. Tbe wines be unberitatingly etigmatises as “ execrable.” Not | balls seemed to be litera!ly under the player’s inspiration. 
caring to order “ subtle old sherry” at 15s., or Metiernich Johannisberg | from a semi-circle described in chalk at either corver of the bed, they | 
and Clicquot champagne at 18s, the travellers contented themselves | came together again like a flock of sheep afier fulfilling their separate 
with the more reasonably priced wines on the carte. Mr. Nobody bad | rounds, aud in a close group awaited their next summons, These shots | 
already been bitten at the same hotel by bad Burgundy at 8». per bottle, | proved that, with all bis imagination, Berger isa great mathematician, | 
0 on this occasion he ordered sherry. This, when supplied, proved to | and knows well every angle ofhs table. And it was observed that in | 
all appearance and taste to have been matured under the suns of South | these and kindred shots of a most practical sort, be was in all cases most | 
Africa, Next they agreed to try vin ordinaire, but it is not sold in half | successful. In “ twisting ”’ bis bali be displayed sach bo'd skill as bas 
bottles at the Hotel Blank, and Léoville, the next wine in the scale, was | never been seen in this country. His cue is always pressed perpendica- 
charged at too bigh a price for the travellers to ran the risk of ordering | larly upon the ball. This is the most difficult and dangerous practice, 

it and finding it undrinkable. According to Mr. Nobody, the only | as well as the most angraceful and is only possible to a master of the in- | 
tolerable part of the repast consisted in the potatoes, which were simply | strament. The amateur not only imperils the cloth and the leather of 

boiled, and the “ maids of honoar,” which came from the pastrycook’s | the cue, but also, in nine cases out of ten, eatirely fails to give the ivory | 
shop ; and we are of opinion that even for this slight consolation Mr. | the desired impulse, | 
Nobody and bis friend should be grateful, seeing that it might have so| The “ forcing” shots were equally wonderful. Berger drew his ball | 
fallen out for the potatoes to have been unduly waxy or mealy, and the | back to a count from another ball placed midway of the table, and seat | 
cheesecakes made on the premises. To sum up, the palates of these two | it curving and curveting rom cushion to cushion, with an accuracy of | 
geutiemen were outreged by bad soup, bad fish, bad meat, and bad wine | result that was as unexpected as it was beautiful. His romance reached 
—by an exceedingly cvarse, inferior, and ill cooked dinner ; and they | its climax ina tour de force, that electrified the audievce, prepared for 

had to pay an exorbitant price for it, as bundreds of British ladies and | almost any freak of bis imagination. Placing two balls at one end of | 
gentlemen have t pay every week during the season ; only it is not one | the table, and another at the otber end, he propelled bis own ball from | 
in five huodred who can complain of their indifferent and costly repast | the two fair upon the casbion, over which it rao, as if fitted in a groove, | 
with the common sense and cleverness of Mr. Nobody. Six shillings a | until it reached a certain point, where it again leaped upon the table, | 
head, exclusive of “etceteras” and wine, was the price demanded of | and, taking a cushion, caromed upon the far ball! The same skill that | 
th: se unbappy travellers, To men who were hungry, and, without much | gave it this strange direction lifted it from the bed into a gentlemaa’s 
caring what price they paid for it, demanded a good and succulent diu- | bat, as if the end of the cue were a forceps. 

ner, tbe whole affair naturally seemed a gross and impudent imposition ; Betore play the champion thas addressed his audience : 


The | himself, The horse appearing to possess more sagacity than bis master, 
Played out | looked on matters with a pbilosopbical eye, and stood unmoved on the 


middle of the road, scratinising the party and the machine, as the 
passed, with the inquisitiveness of a counoisseur. Some time elaps 
before the man was seen to leave his retreat, and when be did appear he 
seemed to move with caution, and to have strange misgivings as to the 
singular object which he bad seen. 

Oa arriviog at a certain country inn, his Jordship was surprised to find 
so great a stillness about the place, that not a creature was to be seen 
anywhere, and every door was that. His lord<hip left the carriage, and 
kaocked at the door of the ina, but be knocked long and loud before any 
ove answered, At last an elderly female, evidently put forward as the 
mouth-piece of the party withia, put ber head out of a window, and asked 
very pertly what be wanted. His lordship told her that be wished to re- 
maio there over the night, The beldam replied with a jeer of the most 
tantalising kind, “ Na, oa, we'll bae nothing to do wi’ playactor fouk ; 
we've bad enough o’ trouble wi’ characters o’ your kind already,” and 
shutting the window with a triamphant air, aud with some force, she 
disappeared. His lordship stood for some time endeavouring to convince 
the inmates that he was in no way connected with plwy-actors, bat 
whether he was heard or not, the same stilloess prevailed. His lordship, 
seeing that further argument was useless, stepped over a few ficlds to the 


| house of a neighbouriog farmer, with whom he was acquaiuted, and stated 


to him the nature of the mistake. The farmer soon returoed with the 
earl, aod was not long in convincing both mine host aud mine hostess of 
their error. Of course a thousand apologies were made to the earl and 


| his countess for the uacivil way they had been treated, and as many ma- 


ledictions burled at the head of the ostler, who, on the first sppearance 





but Mr. Nobody very shrewdly points out that the “ bappy couples who | 
are enscouced ia the shady alcoves” of the hotel in question feed upon a | 
condiment which they carry with them. They live upon love. Thy | 
don’t care about chicken in their malligatawney. They can eat stale | 
flounders, tough beef, exaggerated sweetvread, questionable French beans, 
and sour or corked beer ; and they are perfectly contented to pay largely 
for this fare, aad for the lawn, tbe trees, the view of the river, aod the 
convenience of a quiet rendezvous, 

With “ parties” who do not want to make love in shady alcoves, whose 
time for “ billing and cooing” is past, and who want to dine ¢omiurtably 
in the coffee-room of a first-class hotel, we must admit that the case is 
entirely different. One may live on fried goldlish, roasted canary birds, 
butterflies en salmi, and distilled honeydew during courtship aud the bo 
peymoon ; but Paterfamilias and Materfamilias, and even a cross old 
bachelor, require something more solid for their sustenance. We may 
make allowauce for a slight amount of humorous exagzeration in the let- 
ter of the newspaper correspondent whom we have called Mr. Nobody ; 
bat it is undeniable that the majority of his complaints are well founded. 
When will English hotel-keepers have the common seuse and honesty to 
abandon the good old system of supplying bad, coarse, ill-prepared din- 


ners at extortionate prices? How Jong are we to continue paying eight | 


abilliogs tor Burgundy that resembles bluck ink, or eighteen ebill ngs for 
* Metternich Johannisberg” which is ordinarily a second-class Muselie 
wine? When shall we be rid of the abominable ouisance of plated side- 
dishes with notbing worth eating in them, of “ etceteras” that make the 
Original dioner fifty per cent. dearer, of waiters who are obsequions, inat- 
tentive, or insolent in proportion vo the large or the small fees they re- 
ceive? Why cannot Richmond, Hamptoa Court, Kew, Windsor, aod 
Brighton, tuke pattern by Greenwich, the paradise of good dinners at 
fair prices? It ie absurd to assert that it is impossible to dine well, io 
public, in this country. A thoroughly good “ set dioner” at the Trafal- 
gar way evter into honourable rivalry with the Trois Fréres. Even the 
dinners “ off the joint,” at such places as the “ London,” the “ Divan,” 
and the “ Wellington,” surpass, as wholesome and appetising repasts, the 
fare afforded by the majority of Contineutal restaurants. It is only wheo 
we come to the “ old-establisbed” “ first-class” hotels of the environs of 
London that we find indifferent fare, uncomfortable atiendance, aud mon- 
strous prices. A reform—nay, a “revolution,” as Mr. Gludstone would 
say—is necessary to abate this evil; aod Mr. Nobody, of our contempo 
rary’s columns, certainly deserves well of his country for the courage 


| cie done bien sincerement messieurs et yous prie de m'accorder 


Messievrs: En voyant dans cette enceinte élite dune grande nation, 
Jéproave un double orgueil.—L“homme en regoit sa part, et l'ar iste la sienne. | 
—Graces en soient rendues A votre célebre professeur Phelan qu! par son grand | 
talent a habitué |'inteliigence A honorer la carriere du bilard.—Je vous remer 

quelques | 
minutes d’attention que vous trouverez suffisantes pour comprendre ma pensée | 
et la transmettre A vos lecteurs innombrables.—Je viens en Amérique comme 
frere en biliard, et non comme provocateur. 

Expliquez, je vous prie. ma pensée A vos lecteurs, et j’en serais tres heureux. 


ot bis lordsvip’s carriage coming steaming onwards ia the distance, had 
alarmed the whole establishment by calling out “ Play actors!’ 


- 


Avyoraer “New Mortve Power,” to Scrersepe Sream.—The Paris 
correspondent of the Star thus announces the invention or discovery of 
| another of the thousand and one forms of power that are ever tbreaten- 

ing to “supersede steam :’’—* The whole of the scientific world is in a 
— Le jeu américain est diférent du jeu frangais ; chaque jeu est difficile comme | §'#'€ of revolution at the bare prospect of the success obtainable by M. 
vous le verrez par la suite. Le jea américain est exécuté par M. Phelan avec un | Lenoir’s new motive power, for which we have been prepared for many 
abondance de points extraordinaire, et qui dépasse tout ce que j'ai va A ce jeu-| months past, The trial bas been made at last, and the result has excited 
\a.—II n'est done pas étonnant que vous accordiez 4 M. Phelan tantde sympa-| tbe greatest interest throughout Paris. As usual in all great discoveries, 
thie, car oat aussi bon que grand Sab je — cag ray eo que je suis | that made by M. Lenoir is founded upon the simplest fact in science, be- 
reca par Phelan en gentieman et ami, et je suis heureux de la declarer A toute | ; icati 
lAmerique.—M. Phelan, ainsi qui les plus forts joue urs des Etats Unis, m’oftrent | '"S jervine A be eee oes — a 6 ee 
le concours de leur talent dans mes exhibitions, dont /a premiere aura lieu laadi experiments ta Chemistry, we y 

mater. He has simply utilised the principle of the expansion of air, 
when at a lofty temperature, by means of combustion through the spark 
| je prierai avec ferveur le dieu du billard, de m’inspirer les combinaisons les | of induction of hydrogen. The economy produced is calculated at not 
| plus fantastiques, et de me préter poar les executer, la queue la plus magique | less than 40 per cent. by the suppression of the boiler, the chimney, and 
| et la plus enchamtée. Vive I’ Amerique. | the other accessories hitherto ased in the constraction of eteam engines, 
Which would say that M. Berger comes to this country, not as a| and the machine itself offers a saving of 30 per cent. Several engines, 
champion, for purposes ot conquest, but simply on a friendly visit to a| varying from five to ten horse power, constructed by Marinoni, have 
fellow artist, with whom be bas long been iu correspondence, and whose | been depatched to England aod Belgiam.” 
lot bas been cast in a land where the art bas greater honours and rewards 


than in any other. And that he bas met with a welcome most cordial 
and delightful. And that Mr. Phelan is the ablest representative of his 
particular school of the art be has ever met. 

The exhibi:ion was astonishing, but since all of there shots were exe- 
cuted after from three to six trials, not fully convincing of the immense 
advantage of the romantic school. If the »postle Limself is never abso- 
lately ccrtain of success, and as success afier all ie the object of the 
game, the disciple might well pause and consider before he forsook the 
steady, old-fasbioned, practical game. And we concedé to M. Berger ali 
the laurels tbat bis uorivailed skill shou'd command when we modestly 
intimate a desire to stake our bage fortone upoa M. Phelan should the 
champions be brought together ina maich game, each man playing in 
bis own school of the art. 

A mateb, however, is not the object of the brilliant Frenchman’s vi-it. 
He will give a nightly exbibition io Mr. Phelaa’s private room, and also 
lessons to those amateurs who may desire the benefit of bis counsel and 


| 
' 
| 
rochain dans un salon que je dois & la generosité de M. Phelan. 

Lundi si mes forces sont en rapport avec le desir ardent que fai de vous plaire 


A Nove. Yacat.—A large number of persons assembled at Exmouth 
on Wednesday to witness the launch of a yacht, de-igoed by Mr. Pea- 
cock, of Starcross, and so constructed as to resembie aswao. The model 
of the vessel is Bewick’s celebrated Mate Swan, and the size four times 
that of the model, the length being 17ft. Gin. ; width, 7/t. Gin. ; height, 
Tft. Sin. ; with the head 16 feet above the water line. The sails project 
on each side, in the shape of wings, and a vovel mode of propalsion is 
adopted by using a pair of feet at the bottom of the vessel, which are 
constructed of steel and web, so contrived that ia moving forward the 
foot contracts, bat in moving backwards it expands ; 'bus imitating the 
motion of a swan’s foot, and propelling the vessel. Motion ie given to 
these feet by means of a lever, worked like the bandle of a fire-engine. 
The yacht is provided with a cookery — and a dining table. On 
removing tbe top of the table ladies caa fish througa aa opening in the 
bottom of the vessel, with that entire privacy in which it is known that 
they delight. At the launch of this vessel the tide unforta- 
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ed ber down, and before she could be brought under control 
pep bye areef of rocks, which pierced ber bottom ; and it will 
therefore be necessary to re-dock and repair her before her extraordinary 
qualifications can be tested.— Western Morning News. 





A Weex wits ser Masesty.—The Court returns from Balmoral to} 
Holyrood this day (Saturday), and on Monday evening the Queen will 
resume her journey southwards, ander arrangements which will permit 
of her Majesty's arrival at Osborne to an early breakfast on the following | 
morning. The route taken will be over the Deeside Railway from | 
Aboyne to Aberdeen, whence the Scottish North-Eastern line will be) 
traversed to the city of Perth, where the Scottish Central Railway com- 
mences, and runs forward to the Larbert janction, at which point the | 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway is entered upon—this line completing 
the journey to Waverley-bridge station in the city of Ediabargh. From 
Waverley the Royal party will travel over the North British Railway to 
St. Margaret’s station, where her Majesty will alight, and proceed in one 
of ber own carriages to Holyrood. On Monday evening the route will 
be over the North British Railway from St. Margaret’s station to Slate- | 
ford, where the territory of the Caledonian lia», extending thenceforward 
to the border city of Carlisle, is entered upon. At Carlisle the Loudon 
and North-Western line commences, and rans forward a distance of 
nearly two hundred miles to the Bushbury junction of ‘he West Midland | 
Railway, over which the Royal train will pass on to the low-level sta- | 





of exhibiting their linen, purple and silken textiles, coursers, the pamp- | 
ered steed, while Lazarus lies at the gate in hopes of crambs, and dogs | 
to lick his sores. We published their card, and as editor received a free | 


with a heart full of emotions of gratitude to ascend the amphithearial 
stairs, thinking what good we had done for our country, and what an 
ample reward an editor, about once ia his life, might meet, when a bully | 
seized us by the throat and arm, and told us that we must not enter here, 
we still bolding our ticket in his face ; but all would not do our money | 
must come, or we could not witness the pagodal idol and the inner ring ; | 
aod last bat not least, the blossoms of a future yield of the steam plow, 
for it shall bloseom many years before it bears the practical fruit. We 
then went round among the other institutions, and made all the necessary 
inquiry for a ticket for admission, while the keepers and ticket agente 
laughed at us, and for the life of us, we still cannot see why there were 
not tickets granted to eee the mechanical agricultural and natural pro- 
ductions, for that was where the merit was, We staid until we got tired 
and strapped. When we arrived at home we found that editors, like the 
most of men, fare best at home.— Winchester (11L) Demoerat. 
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PROBLEM No. 612. By Theodore M. Brown. 





tion of the Great Western Railway at Wolverhampton, from which place | 
to Basingstoke the narrow-gauge line of the “ Broad-gauge Company’ | 
will be traversed. From Basiogstoke to Gosport ber Majesty will, at 
usual, travel over the South-Western Railway. 

The incidents of the last few days at Balmoral are thus chronicled by 
authority :—Ono Tuesday se’nnight the Queen and the Prince Consort 
drove up the Dee to the foot of the Geidie, and proceeded thence oa 
ponies by Glen Fishie to Loch Inch ; and, crossing the Spey at the ferry, | 
posted to Grant-town, where the Royal party passed the night at the) 
hotel. On the following morning the Royal party drove round Castle | 
Grant, and thence to Tomantou!, where they took their ponies up Glen) 
Avon to Loch Bullig, and returned to Balmoral in the evening. 

On Thured ay se’nnight ber Majesty and the Prince Consort, accom. | 

by Princesses Alice, Helena, and Louise, and Princes Arthur and 

pold, drove to Braemar Castle to witness the Highland games. The | 
Queen was received by the clans of Farquharson, Duffs, and Forbes of | 
Strathdon. On the conclusion of the games her Majesty returned to Bal- | 
moral. In the evening the choir of Crathie had the honour of performing 
before ber Majesty.—On Friday se’nnight her Majesty, accompanied by 
Princesses Heiena and Louise and Prince Arthur, drove to Alt na-Guis- 
sach, and then rode up Lochnagar. The Prince Consort went out deer- 
stalking. Her Majesty gave a ballin the eveniog—On Saturday her 
Majesty, accompanied by Princess Helena, and attended by Lady 
Churchill, drove to Aberarder, and then rode over Culardach, and re- 
turned to the castle by Invercauld. The Prince Consort went out deer- 
stalking. The Belgian Minister and Madame and Miss Van de Weyer, 
and Dr. Robertson, had the honour of joining the Royal dinner party. 
Sir Charles Wood, Secretary of State, arrived at the castle, and succeed- 
ed the Dake of Argyl! in attendance upon her Majesty —On Sunday ber 
Majesty and the Prince Consort, accompanied by Princess Alice, and at- 
tended by the ladies and gentlemen in waiting, attended Divine service Sotvrion To Prosiem No. 611. 
in the parish church of Crathie. The Rev. A. Anderson officiated. There White. Black. 














WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in two moves. 


was no addition to the Royal dinner party.—On Monday her Majesty, 1 RtoK ch | KtoQT 

esoompenied by Princess Alice and Prince Arthur, took a drive in the 3 Robie et (heat) 
rnoon, in the course of which the Queen honoured Mra. Farqubarson toQ sen tks Q 

by avisit at Invercauld. The Prince Consort went out deer-stalking. 3 bulemate mae — 


Lord and Lady Jobo Rassell, Sir James Clark, and Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
had the honour of joining the Royal dianer party.—London News, Sep. 15. 





Spirited contest between Messrs. Kolisch and Anderssen. 





| White (K.) Black (A.) White (K.) Black (A.) 
ARRANGEMENTS oF THE Court.—lIt is the Queen’s intention to embark} 1 PtoK 4 PtoK4 4 PtoK B4 Q to Kt2 
on the afternoon of the 22ad inst. at Gravesend, for Antwerp. Her Ma-| 2 PtoK B4 P tks P_ 15 PtoK5 QBtB4a 
jesty and the Prince Consort will be accompanied by Princess Alice, and| 3 KttoK B3 PtoK Ktd 16 Q Kt to Q KttoR3 
attended by a limited suite. The Royal party will land on the morning | 4 oo as 4 oo > Kt 5 Kt 5 (0) 
of the 24th, and proceed at once by Frankfort to Coburg, where they will : Be Bs ae Ré 17 P tks P Castles Q R 
: - : ~* . : oR2 18 K KttoK 5 P tks P 
be met oy the Prince and Princess Frederick William of Prussiaand their) 7 pio Q 4 P to K BG 19 K KttksBP QRtoK ch 
- A 
infant Prince.—The Queen’s stay at Coburg, which will probably be! ¢ p tks P Pt0Q3 20 K to Q2 K to OK 
from ten to fourteen days, will be entirely of a private character, as will) 9 KttoQ3 KBtwK 2 21 K Kt tks P R to R B 
be the whole of the expedition.—On the return to Eogland her Majesty | 10 Q BtoK 3 Btks RP ch 22 Qto K 2 (c) BtoK Kt3 
will stop two nights at Coblentz with the Prince Regent and Princess of 11 K toQ2 BtoK Kta 23 $ RtoK Q Kt to its 5 (d) 
Prussia, and a similar time with the King of the Belgians at Brussels. | 4 gk hy 3 (a) 8 -_ - - - eos ; 5 QtoR3 ch 
Lord John Russell will be in attendance upon her Mejesty as Secretary | ‘And Black resigned. 





of State.—Jbid, 


A Russian Recarra.—Russia, of all the continental states, is the one | (a) Better play to push the P upon the adverse B.—(0) An excellent move. 
that comes nearest to usin a love for yachting and boating. A glance | —(c) Threatening to capture the B, and then mate at K 8.—(d) Black has a 
at Hunt’s Yacht List will show no contemptible array of craft of all | bd game : but Q to K B 3 looks a mach more promising move than this. 
— and hye Renting clab has recently been formed, which | - ae . a “s . 
paugura’ ts on 12th of August laat. was y RRBOM. -. Vensum Nar.—The Emperor Louis Napoleon is 
held on the Great Nevka, between Krestovskii and Paate ne. The | ing a Life of Julius Cesar. This is weil hmm an fail hoor vl 
Grand Dake Constantine arrived there from Strelna on board a steamer, | look the awfal warning latent in the first line of the mentaries, If 
accompanied by the Grand Dachess and a numerous suite. The steamer | France should attempt a new career of conquest, and Europe, indignant, 
cast anchor close to the Yélaguine landing-stairs, where an elegant as- | should take her in hund, who knows but that a futare historion may have 
semblage was collected from the vicinity. Two guns, fired from the | to record that Omnis Gallia divisa est in, &¢«.— Punch. 
yacht of one of the members of the club, gave the signal for the com- 
mencement of proceedings. The firet race was between three pair-oars,| TrrsvLation Cummine.—The Reverend Dr. Camming has published a 
the course being dowu stream to the mouth of the river, and back to the | new book and some prophetic sermons, in an advertisement of which he 
umpire’s yacht. Programmes of the matches were distributed to the | styles himself “ Author of The Great Tribulation Coming on the Earth.” Dr. 
visitors. There were four prizes for four different classes of boats. The Cumming, by his own account, would seem to be a very I\l-natared per- 
first prize for two-oars (a silver speaking trampet) was won by the owver | son ; but let us hope that his machinations will be frustrated, and that 
of the small steamers which ply on the Neva. The next race was for| his malevolent hopes will be disappointed by the non-arrival of the ca- 
three-oars. The prize consisted of a gold whistle and chain, and an em- | lamity which he appears to anticipate so coafidently as to call bimeelf 
bossed silver cup. This was won by a boat belonging to the command- | the author of it. At least, we may trast that he will inflict upon the 
ant, who had leat it to a friend, he himself attending the Grand Duke.) world no greater tribulation than a great bore.— bid. 
A beautiful cutter, of English construction, offered as a prize ay the | 
Grand Duke, was won by M. Franciaetto, a member of the club. Wheo | Swansinc or THe Mepicat Hrves—Cowsouarion ror rae Sicx.—Consider 
the regatta was over, the Grand Duke invited the winning crews on | ing the enormous number of young M.D.’s that our medical colleges turn out 
board his steamer, and bad a kind word for each, telling them, on part- | every year, we certainly ought (if there be any virtue in “ regular physicking,’”) 
ing, to encourage as much as possible the love for nautical sports, Sixty to be a much healthier people than we are. But the bills of mortality do not 
members afterwards sat down to a sumptuous dianer at the club-house.— | Shorten as the list of doctors lengthens. Quite the reverse! Shall we say then 
Fida. | with Macbeth, “ Throw physic to the dogs, I'll none of it?” No, that will not 
ss do. Nature, when attacked by disease, needs an ally to sustain her. An 
Tue TeMPORALITIES OF THE EsTaBLisHED Cuvrcn.—There are in the | ally, remember ; not a depleting agent, that helps the disease and exhausts her 
nage of the Crown—that is, of her Majesty’s Ministers—about 200 | energies. We verily believe that most of the drugs administered in acute dis- 
ignities (such as bishoprics, &c.) and 290 livings, of the annual value of | €ases have this effect. Such, however, is not the operation of one medicine now 
en, The Eviaes of Wales bas the disposal of 29 livings, worth | apn 4 onder me hp mee oe stomach, ee ak 
£8,000. Tle Lord Chancellor disposes of 788 dignities and livings, of | © Mean HotLoway's Fitts. Of course, our readers are aware 
the value of £200,000. The Duchy of Lensester bes 48 livings, wabes | Ointment and Pills which bear the name of that distinguished physician and 


- | philanthropist, are in the highest possible repute all over the world; but we 
£15,000. The archbishops and bishops, with the deans and chapters, | have only had an rtanity to witness the effect ‘ie, 18 1 
have the disposal of 4 000 dignities and livings, of the value of £1,000,000. | pleasure to testif, to their effizacy. In dyepepeis Fa mS Analg 


There are in the gift of the University of Oxford 482 livings, value | questionably work the most marvellous cures. Nay, we will even go so far as 

£150,000. Cambridge bas 307 livings, value £100,000. The livings| to say that with this remedy within their reach, no man or woman need ever 

under private patronage are 7,063, with an income of nearly £2,000,000. | be long troubled with dyspepsia. The pills remove the distress at the stomach, 

This gives for the Church in England 13,215 dignities and livings, with | - restore the strength and appetite with a rapidity that is | astonishing. 

gus income of nearly £4,000,000- The Irish Church bas two arch-| he curative action seems to be the same in all cases, without reference to age, 
ps 


and thirteen bishops, with 300 dignities and 2,000 livings, with | Snd observation paint. WY. ddeocale, mom © Which onr experience 














an annual income of nearly £1,000,000. The total number, therefore, of | 
— my livings a the Cntend poy of England - am & } ( Advertisement. ] 
500, with an aggre income of nearly £5,000 000. ese calcula- 4 ANDERSO: ¥ Bowery 
tions are based on the published values of the various dignities and liy.| ESTABLISHED Twaxrr ppm ns cache ap — 
ings, the actual value being in very many cases much greater.—Patrict. | yd — non ype arn ~~ pany emedan 4 
| . vet, Brussels, ra p ‘ply Dn , Tugs, 
Tue Gawe Laws ae npg wate 5 as to the rights which a| mats, matting, shades, druggets and floor oil-cloths, offered at prices far below 
farmer possesses as rega ing on he rents has long been any quoted in our City. 
discussed by law writers, bas ied to contradictory decisions by the - 
tribunals. Three views were taken of the matter ; the first was, that the 
right belonged to the farmer, to the exclusion of theflandlord ; the second, 
that it appertained to the owner, to the exclusion of the occupier ; and 
hd Seen eal ae coon ental both. The juriepradence 
Ww tow opiuion appears’at mt to de- 
clare for the'first. A decision of the Imperial t of Caen recently | eee ee 
gave a judgment which declares that the owner must be presumed to | ycins male io order for than Fall cod Winter Salea, ihroxgh” Amorument of New Goods 
ve transmitted his right to the farmer, when no formal reserve to the | Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO 
contrary is inserted in the lease. The same court has also decided two| (MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
other questions which have occasioned much controversy; one as to| Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality én 
whether a farmer can shoot at all seasons without a licence in an enclo- | Clothing. 
sure depending on his own house ; and the other whether a water-course | MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
can be 4 sufficient enclosure within the meaning of the game | OF Wallies Steet, Bow Werth 
yrs The court gave an affirmative judgment on both points—Zcho 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 


P. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 








AT R. Ho. MACY'S 
WILL ALWAYS FIND THE BEST QUALITY. 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 
All Sizes, all Colours, 63 Cents. 


A Western Eprror Visirs a “Srare Far.”—This colossal humbug) YOU 
has been in session all week at our neighbouring town, Jacksonville ; | 
while there are many things and institutions counected with it, that are | 


wortby of covet and aspiration, there great many we should shun | all Stock of White Goods Flannels, 

as we woulda soake. And from the present index of tbings, this very i Bisck of Hing Laces aug emmrenie 
institution and the benefits that was intended for the benefit of the poor ab Secek of Fine i bbans and French Flowers, 
mao, has become the mart of money and the seat of pec and speculation, Feil Sesem of Yankees houcsse 


nd place where the vain peacock aristocrat seeks and obtains a means 


STEAM. 
NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 


| ticket, and was permitted to the inside of the exterior ring, and started | "T®} SAUPRRSULT RUROPRAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBHIPS 841 


between New York, Southampton and Ha 


Zrom Boo rut ‘on 
pton an ore 
VANDERBILT, Capt. P. BE. Lefevre... -Saturday, July 28. 

ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Gritfen.... ... Saturday, Aug. ll. 
VANDERBILT, Capt. P. EB. Lefevre. p. 8. 
ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen 









sceesceees aturday, Sep. 22. 
VANDERBILT, Capt. P. K. Lefevre....Saturday, Oct. 20... eee 
ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen..... ..... Saturday, Nov. 3.... + 
These steamships have water-tight compartments, are built in the best manner for safety 
and comfort, class A. 1, and insure at as low rates as any ships that cross the ocean. 
First Cabin, $120 and $100 | Second Cabin.........- 


Certificates of passage irsned irom Europe to America.—Specie delivered in London and 
Paris. For Passage or Freight apply to 


D. TORRANCE, No. 5 Bowli reen, New York. 
A. N. CHRYSTIR, Havre te Sree vanslaees 

B. G. WAINWRIGHT & OO., 13 Rue Fabourg Montmattre, Paris 
OAKFORD & ©O., 67 Gracechorch 8t., London. 

DUNLOP, SCHOALES & CO., Southampton. 





SENT BY EXPRESS EVERYWHERE. 
WARD'S PERFECT FITTING SHIRTS. 
Made to Measure at $18 per doz., or Six for $9, 

Without Collars on, with Collars on, $2 per dozen extra. 


MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
WITH FINE LINEN BOSOMS, 


and warranted as good a Shirt as sold in the retail Stores at $2 50 each. 


A180, 
THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE MADE AT §2 EACH. 





P. 8.—Those who think I cannot mate a good Shirt for $18 per dozen are mistaken, 
Here’s ihe cost of one dozen $18 fine shirts. 

30 yards of New York Mille musi 

7 yards of fine Linen, at Svc. per yard 

Making and cutting. ........... 








SELF MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS. 


Printed directions sent free everywhere, and #0 easy to understand, that any one can take 
their own measure for thirts. I warrent a good fit. e cash to be paid to the Express Com- 
pany on receipt of goods, 

The Express charges on one dozen Shirts from New York to New Orleans is $1. 





P. 8.—Parties wishing Shirts in haste, not bavirg time to send for Rules of Measurement, 
should send per mail, prepaid, one of the best tung shirts they have got, stating any altera- 
tioms that may be requ: 


Ss. Ww. GZ. WaARD, 
(From London), 
387 Broadway, up stairs, 
Between White and Walker Streets, New Yor . 








| J. R. STAFPORD'S 
OLIVE TAR. 


wr OLIVE TAR IS INHALED, ITS HEAL- 
ing Balsamic Odours are brought in direct 
contact with the lining membranes of the 

Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the 
Alr-Cells of the Lungs, 

Relieving at once any Pain or Oppression, and heal- 
ing any Irritation or Io! 

When Olive Tar ts taken Ppon Ss r. 
hit toes a Soothing and Healing rap 
for Coughs and all Throat Diseases. 

When Olive Tar ts a 
or concentrated curati' 
speedy and efficient 

PAIN ANNIHILATOR. 
Olive Tar is not sticky—does not 
discolour ° 


Fifty cents a bottle, at No. 442 Broadway, New York, 
and by all Druggiste. 


led, its magnetic 
ve powers render it @ most 





J. R. STAFFORD'S 


IRON & SULPHUR POWD: 


ERS 
Are a soluble pre of Iron and 8u!phur, identi- 


paration 

that existing in the blood of a perfectly health 
person. Uniting with the digested fond, 7 
They Revitalize and Purify the Blood,| 
wBsveme Energy to the Nervous! 

y: 

They Invigorate the Liver, 
They St gth the Di i 








yes the Secretions of the 
And area Specific for all Female Weak~ 
nesses. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR A PACKAGE. 
At 442 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
and all Drugeists. 


























— — em 
Congress Spring) 
SaRaToca SPRINGS & W228 Cede singel 

New yor 





TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKERS OF 


Congress Water, 


UCH SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER IS SOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” 

by unprincipled persons or counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use tha name, call 
it “ Saratoga” Water, “Saratoga” being only the name of the town where the Spring is 
situated. 


To protect the public from such émpositions, we have all our Corks 
branded thus P = 
‘Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfelt ; Kaen 
and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. oa 
Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our South- 
ern Depot of Congress Water, ys 
98 Cedar Street, New York City, S | 
CLARKE & WHITE. 
Lists of dealers who Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are kep 
at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 
GENUINE CONGRESS WATER 








in their own neighbourhood caw. 
BLACE SILES. 
Brack SILKS. ee 
Black Silks, 
Black Silks at R. H. Macy’s, 
Black Silks. sail 
Black Silks. sas 
Black Siiks, in every variety | |g 
CHEAP and no mistake st 
204 and 206 SIXTH AVENUE. B. B. MACY. 





R. H. MACY, 204 and 206 Sizth Avenue, N. ¥. 






THe Alvion. 


October & 











FIN ANCIAL. 


" yNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
No, 48 WALL STREET' 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR 


SHTERGee ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS: met 
of any Court in the Sia 
From tive or e apenas ston a period of six months, or longer. yee per cent, 
Five days’ nov fowr per cent. 
Deposits may be — ont withdrawn at any time, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time ia with the © ompar't 
Hescenee, Léminiowrators, or Trastee Katates, and Females unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as well as Religions and Beuevoleat lastitutions, will find this Com- 
pany & convenient dep. sitory for money. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 


BP. WHEELWRIGHT, DANTEL D. 


. LORD, 
a Sat ht THOMAS W. PRARSALL, 


ER, 
i. ARwOLD. 

ROYAL PHELPS, 

2 OHN J. OO, 
» DANIRL 8. MILLER, 

JAMES SUYDAM, 
THOMAS maces, 
SHEPHERD KNAP 
jaan «, BRONSON, 
JOHN J. PAE 


246 8. ‘SEYMOUR, Auburn. 
BERT. R. H. WALWORTH, Saratogs 
OHN JACOB ASTOR, Jr. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Secretary. 





REMITTANCES? 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, treland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE LX 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND* 
IRELAND, WALES, 
Tesued by 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 WallStreet, New York. 


BILLS on LONDON, 


N SUMS TO SUIT PU mene AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
I DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale 
WARD. CAMPBELL & & 00., neal Wall Street. 


MORGA N a 8 0 N 8s, 
No.g37 WILLIAM STREET, 
inew YorK, 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROE @& CO, 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GAPART, CIBCYLAR LETTERS 0 CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, 
BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, 
SPALN, 


-TALY, 

on 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ac., Ac. 


GERMANY, 
RUSSIA 
SWEDEN. 


CAIRO 


EAN 
IRELAND, 


ATHEN: 
ALEXA 


BEYROUT, 
JERUSALEM, 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Bs AND, Notes PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
anllected free 


of charge. 
Drafts and credits granted, ans ibs purcheasd ond collected on England, Ireland, Scotland 
he Britieh Provinees, in North America Ran A 
. ROUSDON, 
4 H GRAIN, 
©. F. SMITH. 


DRIA 


_— 





“two 29 William Street, New York. 





DUNCAN, SRERMAN & CO, 
BANKER 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STRERTS, NEW YORK 


Circular Notes and Letters. of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Prineipal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, OITINA, &o. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New Vork, 


SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
I of the world through the Messrs. RoTasCHILD’s of Parts, Landes, Prankfort, Vienna. and | 
Naples, and their correspondents, 


cH BELL, Agents 
RICHARD ani "GE MOW MEAL, 
J. RAB. 23 liliam Street, New York. 
SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
bE em ~ + ite Branches in Canada, to omens to suit Purchasers. 
OREDITS tasned, Exchange, i Drafts, payable in Canada pur- 
chased or . 











WELLS, FARGO & ©0., 


u.Y.& CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
83 Broadway N.Y 
be nyt oRnGON su@ THE SANDWICH Is- 
ATOH AN EXPRESS TO areas, 08) 


D by the Mail Steamers of each m 
Baanange On Califor <4 the Sandwich Islands for sale ai all times. 


BROWN BROTHERS & co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
| ey COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
try avd Abroad. 





D WALWORTH, Att'y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
. 








y and © , Covi 


R RICHARDSON, A 
. 


J, W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Maat 
> 





INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 
New Yorn, Ocrosenr 28, 1859. 


OWING SS OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB 
of the lu neorpo 


1 
Ti iiates ta -* th Section of the Act of its I 





ration -— 
Premiums on unexpired risks on the 4th October, 1858 
Premiums ee dass he year to 4th Oct’ r, mom on 


eturn Premiums 


Net Earned Premiums... 
Losses during tbe same period— 
On Marine Risks (less Savin; 
niaod 


The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1859, were as follows, viz :— 
Real Ratate and Bonds and Mortgages. 
Biocks, soem 6 on 7 accrued Interest on ee and marignges 
of Real Estate, Salvages, &c.. 


$1,974,280 72 

The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst Novem! 
1859 be rye - SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Serip of the Company, wes on 

d after that d: 
“Also, that @ + Dividend of THIRTY PER _. IN SCRIP to the dealers wi 
pany, on ir terminated Premiums of the past issued after the lat _* 

It is further ordered that the whole remesuing Scrip of the year 1852 and pag A, of t 
as be redeemed IN CASH after the Ist January next, the interest thereon 

day, and thereby leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE MILLION oF 
D Hn ARS. 

‘s ‘ter sald redemption, there will be no outstanding Serip of an issue prior to the year 

By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
LOUIS es 

ANTH'Y. NEILSO) 
Joun WHITEHE aD, 
WM. H. NEWMAN, 
HENKY A. COT, 

H. MARSHALL, 
Sosa FOULKE, Jr. 
JA EVIU 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn, 

STRACHA 
SIMON DE VISSER. 
A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President, 
wh, H, > es Secretary, 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK. 


next. 
year 
on that 


. 


wosns H. GRINNELL, . M. LAWRENCE, 
Ww . 


FRRDE RIC KG mitt» 
PETEK P 


MEIER. . Fe 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, OSEPH V. ONATIVIA, 





Cash Capital...... One Million Dollars. 


Assets, Ist July, 2068, $1,451,819 27. 
Liabilities, “* 54,068 67. 


HIS COMPANY INSURES AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY 
on terms as favourable as the nature of the risk and the real security of the Tne aD 
of the Company will allow. equitably adjusted and promptly paid, 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE eet ba AND TOWNS IN THE UNITFD 
ATES. 


=| 


J. MILTON SMITH, Secretary. 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, Presper. 
JOUN McGEs, AssieTaNT SECRETARY. 


A. F, WiLLMARTH, Vice-Pxxsipent. 
DIRECTORS: 


. at 
President Importers’ and Traders’ Bank. 
Firm of f. & lH. Messenger. 

“ latin, Mellen & Co. 
President. 


errick & Ball 


Rivne, Starr & + 
Baruey, — Fd aM y % Butler. 
George jn et 
fard A. Work a8 
James low & (o, of Louisritle. 
1. 4, Fro hingham & C 
Bulkley & © 
Nor 


Bowen, McNamee & Co, 
Doan King & (o., of 8t. Louis, 
Condit & Noble. 


A 8. Harne 
Phelps iliss 4 Co 
Trowbridge, lwight & Co. 

orton. +rinnell & «0. 
J.C, Howe & Ue < Boston, 
Baldwin arr & € 
Sw tt, Hurlbut & Co. 
Jess" Hoyt & Co 
Sturgis, haw & Co, 
Ford Rubber Oo. 
Mas n & Thompson, nati. 
Stedman Carlile & Shvw, of C ‘es n- 
Cyrus vale. Jr &Uo., of N. Orleans. 
Wm. &. & Charles B. Fosdick 
Boyd, Brothers & Vo. Albany, NY. 
tat. hill @ Talmadge, Memphis. 


rts & Co. 
Brewer & C-ldwell 
Pulliam, “ills. Rankin & Co. 
henrys. oh & Townsend. 


Witkia 
gpd 7 


F. 
TeWis ROBERTS. 
yey ig 1 CALDWELL 


ALB, Ja.. 
MR one 





FAIRBANES'’ STANDARD SCALES. 
ADAPTED TO 
EVERY BRANCH OF BUSISESs 
WHERE 
A CORRECT and DURABLE SCALE 
IS REQUIRED. 
Catt amp Examine, 
or send for an 
ILLUSTRATED and DESCRIPTION 
CIRCULAR. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 


No. 189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Between Dey and Cortiandt Streets. 


JEWELRY, &c. 











GAs ; FIXTURES 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 
oF 


—— ——_—- 
—————— 


BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 

OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 

Both Foreign and Domestic Manufacture. 
TIFFANY & CO., 

COLD AND SILVER SMITHS, 
No. 550 Broadway, New York, 

No. 79 RUE RICHELIEU, PARIS, 

DEALERS IN DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Watches and Jewelry, 
STERLING SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATEO WARK, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, CHANDELIERS, DRESSING CASES, 
SEVRES, DRESDEN, AND PORCELAIN WARES, 


AND ARTICLES OF 
VERTU AND BIJOUTERIE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


co. 





MONG THE SPECIALITIES OF THIS HOUSE ARE ITS UNEQUALLED STOCK 
OF UNSET GEMS, its exclusive agency of such Time-keepers as the Charles Frod- 
sham Watch and the Lady’s Watch of Patek, Phillippe & Co., its Gallery of the Bronzes of 
Paris, Rome, Munich, and Berlin, far surpassiog any collection in the world in extent and 
variety, the artistic and substantial character of its 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
and the extraordinary facilities which it enjoys, through the perfected details of its 
PARIS AND NEW YORK CONNECTION, 
for the procurement or manufacture of 
JEWELS, PLATE, OR ANY OTHER ARTICLES ESPECIALLY ARTISTIC 
OR UNIQUE IN VALUE OR DESIGN. 


TIFFANY & CO,, 
Cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident public an invitation to inspect their 
stock, assuring ‘hem that a call will not lacur the least obligation to purchase, 





ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1.& M.T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR SALE bY 
J. H. Bradbury, 
MAIDEN LANE, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 
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BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
ost Durable and Accurate Time Keepers. 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
hand. 





THE NEW AMERICAN WATCH. 


N ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GENTLEMEN WHO PREFER A 
thinner wateh than those usually made by us, we have lately issued a new style &f 
watch on the three quarter plate model, «specially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, tt has also been our design to produce a watch fn every 
way superior to the best and highest priced products of the most reputable of English and 
Swiss watch manufacturers ; and no labour or expense has been spared to this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of external and internal finish, of accurate 
compensation and of bh ly just prop as, aniof practical results 
our new three-quarter plate watch challeoges comparison with apy in the world. 





FOR THE AMERICAN WATCH CO.. OF WALTHAM, MASS., 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
182 Broadway, New York. 











oe ee _ 


A Fixe ENGLISH BILLIARD TABLE NEW, 
made by BORROUGHS & WATTS, London. 
For sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 

63 to 69 Crosby St., N. ¥, 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 8S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, Q%,000,000 STERLING. 

HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ees AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by Fire, on Bui ron Merchandise, Boeenetd = urnit B ., &t the usual rates, 
Losses adjusted in N ork, and promptly paid, wi 
A Special Fund of $150,500 





Is 
{ia 
New York Trustees. 
ALEB 0. HALSTED, President Manhattan Rank. 
scHU YLER Livinesron, ee ——— a my, 
WA SHERMA uncan, Shermaa 





SECELSIOR VARNISH WORKS, 
ILADELPHIA,. 


The attention of Shippers and the Trade is invited to the above celebrated brand of 
VARNISHES AND JAPANS, 
the quality of which is guaranteed unqualifiedly pure. 


The subseerriber, agent for this market, solicits the patrovage of the trade, who will be 
Booumandtaled 


quantities to suit, on the most favourable terms, 
H. R. DICKSON, 10 Cedar Street, N. Y, 
CAST IRON PIPES. 
EARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J., 
91, 93, 95, 07, and 99 Chestnut St, 


BRANCH OFFICE, No. 21 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 
a to Manofacture CAST IRON Gas and Water Pipes, Branches, Be 
Bevel Hubs, Reduces, Sleeves, Drip Syphons, Flags, « aps, Retorta 
im general. Partioular atienlion paid to al) Castings 
ork. 





ghee, 


KE. B. BARL. 


Beach 
connected wih, ‘Gas 


4 Co. 
— York bein 
Rosext Harpock, 
Ww. A. Kone, 
¢ _ Resare 


Eeasrt Bexsox, 

T. B. Copprineron, 

8u Ay Epwarp D. NPRs@UR, 

B. MoREWwoop. ess. M. Wartioce, 

Sestanes A, Momrorp, Jexewuae Wusve 

GEORGE ADLAKD, Manager and General Agent, 
58 Wall ‘Wall Street, New York. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF mete. STREET, NEW YORK. 


rer, 
Jossra 8. Hawes, 





Cash Capital 
THIS COMPANY HAVING. A 
——_— three 7 
ships in port and 


y ee ee 
buildings, 
eonsistent with the security of the insurers and the 


al property, 





NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING mg gue 
recsived the FIRST PREMIUM for the sbove Artisies 


o 
THOMAS H. BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 


Hf. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, by 
men lo be the desi Bat sr Trolling coer wnveniod 





Ther oe World's 
cousianlly on @ large and well-assorted Stock of RODS, Aarivictat 
Alt, UT FLIES, Sc., £0., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most libe- 


Fia- 


DIRECTORS. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Jossrn B. Vanxcm, 
Leonard APPLEsY, 
Paap’s H. Wo.corr, 
Wiis K. 
Mosss TaYior, 
Jaunue O. 


Hawry V. 
, Josern B. Vanwcm, Jr., 
Lor. 





DELLUC'’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 


A wo pers 
Hes elas ermine gong 
eee ek 


RAT great ad by Ve Fevers, Dy 


DELLUG& CO.,2 
FRENCH OISPENSING CREW, 


635 Broadway, 3;doorsibelow Ctocstmersea 


Dawic1008 vomte Ce GORDIAL, PapeAnep WITH THE BRST PaROVISE BARK. 
ous deviliiat ‘spepsia aud ober 
abie te asthe best _ 
Bvers botwe m 


Danren Panisu, Sau. D. Baaprorp, 


Gustavus A. Conover, 
EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
BOBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 


held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordanee with he 


CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 


person- 
cargoes, on terms as low as are 
insured. 


GUANO. 
Ww" WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to tue article which we have on hand and for sale at 
FURTY PER — ae THAN n> tein GUANO, 
be yaa? Se ver imported or mauufaetur- 
i try. ye Ad <BB, of New York, from Baker's 
ari wy a in Se Pad Ate ‘Ouman Sold genuine and pure as 
the Cargo, or at re 
JOHN B. . BARD, General Agent. 
No. 58 South Street, vf Wall st. New York. 
been satisfactorily tested by many of our sn ad Parmers, 
Jind.by ihe mon eens and popu Agrcuiara 4 Chemisis and found to contain secon 
seen by our circular) a large per cen 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate 
dant crops. besides substantially enriching the soil. It can be freely u.ed without 
of burning the seed or plant by coming ip contact with it, as is the case with some other 
tiligers ; retaining a great 
(whch will be pr rom pt: 

wi La 
and tests Faeleae cil cs aboen 








WARKERS PATENT PORTABLE EFFERVESCENT. 
FOR FAMILY OSE. 
N _prranasee FOR ey: MINERA DA WATERS, AND 
oo atoning SUMMER DRINKS. by AY Gas. 
For cet the inventors Messrs. &EPPSTEIN, 113 Beekman 
Street, Rew York w it can be seen by all 
at 404 BRUADWAY. 


INDIA RUBBER 
27 MAIDEN LANE, Corner Nassau Street, 
B°°™ AND SHOES, PIANO-FORTE SHEETING, 
HOSPITAL HORSE 


MING, TOYS, a, BALLS. GLOVES, 
D. HODGMAN. 


ao w Toyotas) 2% fey ad 
ia plced within 
is folly, a — sacrifice 


aoe 





ae 
ERSUN 














oy 
J. C, HULL'S SONS, 32 Park Row, New York. 








